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Work Started on Kraft Mill at Panama City 


New Plant of International Paper Co., Located In Southern Florida, On the Gulf of Mexico, 
Will Have Initial Capacity of 200 Tons Daily—Two Paper Machines Will Be Installed, 
Each 236 Inches Wide—Upon Plant’s Completion International Will Have Six 
Southern Mills With Output of 1,000 Tons Per Day 


The International Paper Company has ‘commenced construction 
on a kraft paper mill at Panama City, Fla., on the Gulf of Mexico. 
The mill will have an initial capacity of 200 tons of kraft paper 
a day and will be 140 miles east of the new Mobile kraft paper 
mill of the company which started production last September. 

The Panama City mill will be of concrete, steel, and brick, and 
will have two paper machines, each 236 inches in width, of the 
most modern design. Provision is being made so that the capacity 
of the mill can be readily increased from 200 tons to 400 tons a 
day. Power required by the mill will be supplied from its own 
power plant which will be equipped with boilers and will have an 
electrical installation of 13,400 h. p. 


Perpetual Timber Supply Assured 


Adjacent to the mill there has been purchased a tract of wood- 
lands which has sufficient standing timber to assure a perpetual 
supply of wood. With the completion of the Panama City mill, 
the company will have six mills in southern United States with a 
capacity of 1,000 tons a day of southern kraft paper and board, in 
addition to the capacity of the kraft paper mills of its Continental 
Paper and Bag Corporation in northern United States. Two of 
the southern mills of the company are located at Bastrop, La., a 
third at Camden, Ark., a fourth at Moss Point, Miss., and the 
fifth is the newly completed mill at Mobile. 

The expansion of the International Paper Company in the kraft 
paper field in southern United States has been particularly rapid 
and as a result the company now ranks as the largest producer 
of kraft paper in the world. 


Expansion in Paper Bag Field 


Supplementing these activities, the International Paper Company 
—a leading manufacturer of paper bags—has also expanded in the 
southern paper bag field. The company has a paper bag plant in 
eperation in conjunction with one of its Bastrop, La., mills, has 
another in conjunction with its Camden, Ark., mill, and is planning 
a third southern paper bag plant at its Mobile, Ala., mill. 


The Bastrop plant is making grocery bags and they will also be 
the product of the new Mobile plant. Multi-wall valve cement 
bags are being made at the Camden plant. 

In entering the southern kraft paper field and in enlarging its 
paper bag capacity, the International Paper Company is following 
its policy of diversification of products. Among the other manu- 
factures of the company are news print paper, writing and book 
papers, sulphite and wrapping papers, mulch paper for agricul- 
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tural use, wall board for the building industry, sulphite pulp for 
rayon manufactures, envelopes, and sanitary napkins. 

The International Paper Company is a subsidiary of the Inter- 
national Paper and Power Company, over 993% per cent of all the 
common stock of the International Paper Company hzving been 
exchanged for stock of the International Paper and Power Com- 
pany. 


To Revise Freight Rates on Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRFSPONDENT] 

Horyoxe, Mass., April 29, 1930.—Patrick J. Dowd manager of 
the Holyoke Traffic Bureau will represent the local paper manu- 
facturing interests and also the Boston & Maine Railroad at the 
discussion at Chicago. Tuesday on revision of freight rates on 
paper. The conference is of great importance to Holyoke paper- 
makers as the rates will be taken up on paper and paper articles 
intraterritorially between points in Southern territory also points 
in Illinois Freight Association territory (including Buffalo-Pitts- 
burg territory) Eastern Trunk Line and New England Freight 
Association territory also intra and interterritorially to, from, and 
between points in the Southwestern Freight Bureau territory. 
Holyoke, Fox River Valley and Ohio Valley papermakers are par- 
ticularly interested in this conference. 


To Manage Ben-Mont Fancy Papers 


MonTPELieER, Vt., April 28, 1930.—Orris H. Parker of this city, 
president of O. H. Parker & Co., public accountants, has accepted 
a position as general manager and treasurer of the Ben-Mont 
Fancy Papers, incorporated of Bennington, a subsidiary of the 
Bennington Wax Paper company, incorporated, established in 1907, 
and one of the leading industries of Bennington. 

The new corporation, for which articles of association are being 
prepared for filing in the secretary of state’s office, is to be in- 
corporated by J. W. Hurlbut and’ D. C. Hurlbut, president and 
treasurer of the Bennington Wax Paper company. 


Crown-Zellerbach To Build Bag Mill 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLtanp, Ore., April 26, 1930.—Crown-Zellerbach corporation 
has taken an option to purchase a mile of water front at Port 
Townsend, Wash., as a site for a paper bag mill which will em- 
ploy about 300 men, according to report late in April. The land 
extends westward from the National Paper Products plant. 
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Newsprint Institute Proposes Price Revision 


Suggestion Made to American Newspaper Publishers’ Association That Price Should Be In- 
creased $2 Per Ton In 1931 With Additional Yearly Increases Until Price Reaches $60 
Per Ton In 1933—Proposed Changes Regarded Reasonable In Circumstances 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTREAL, Que., April 28, 1930.—The chief topic in news print 
circles here this week has been the proposal set before the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association by Col. John H. 
Price, chairman of the Newsprint Institute of Canada. The 
attitude of the Association is regarded as reasonable in the cir- 
cumstances, since they approved the principle of a broad econ- 
omic stabilization of production and distribution over a period 
of years, which was the principle laid down by the News Print 
Institute, although no commitment was made on the question 
of price other than to leave the matter to be determined at 
any time in the future by each individual publisher. Colonel 
Price’s proposal was for the price to remain at $55 for the year 
1930, with an increase of $2 per ton in 1931, a further increase 
of $2 per ton in 1932 and a final increase of $1 per ton in 1933, 
bringing the price to $60 per ton in that year. 

As far as the stock markets are concerned, this proposal and 
its reception had no effect on the price of securities, the dis- 
position of investors apparently being that the situation has not 
been sufficiently classified to make the course of future develop- 
ments clear. At the same time it is admitted that the proposal 
has done something to shape events, since on the part of the 
producers who submitted it and on the part of the publishers 
who considered it, there was every evidence of a disposition to 
pull together for the best interests of the industry. While no 
sort of official information is available there is a disposition to- 
ward the belief that producers will not proceed in the matter 
of price along the lines set forth in Colonel Price’s letter, that 
is, allow the price to remain at $55 for the balance of the cur- 
rent year, and give ample notice of an increase of $2 per ton for 
1931. The probability is that nothing approaching a decision 
has been reached, but that having felt out the ground, the 
manufacturers will get together at a later date and decide 
exactly what their course of action will be. 


High Cost of Power for Mersey Paper 

In the Nova Scotia Legislature during the week there was 
considerable discussion over the high cost of the hydro-electric 
development by the Provincial Power Commission in order to 
supply the necessary electric power to the new news print mill 
of the Mersey Paper Company at Liverpool, N. S. 

The Hon. J. Fred Fisher, chairman of the Nova Scotia Power 
Commission, informed the committee that the original cost of 
the water development carried on by the Government had been 
increased from $3,800,000 to $6,000,000 by reason of expendi- 
tures for additional equipment and to provide for greater con- 
trol of the Mersey River in order to provide against the possi- 
bility of future possible developments there. This work was 
completed last year. He admitted that power had been devel- 
oped on the Mersey beyond the present capacity of the Mersey 
Paper Company, but said, while this had added to the expense, 
it would provide for a saving in the future. Higher interest 
charges during the period of construction and difficulties en- 
countered in the work had also contributed to the increased 
cost. He added that the Mersey Paper Company will bear an 
increase in the cost of the power they are using and to this 
the company had made no objection. 

The Hon. William Chisholm, leader of the Opposition, in 
the course of an address, alleged that the Mersey company ‘is 
in financial difficulties, that it is not working to capacity, and 
that it is unable to market all that it can! produce. 


Following the debate a statement was issued by J. McG. 
Stewart, vice-president of the Mersey Paper Company, in the 
absence of the president, Col. C. H. L. Jones. In this state- 
ment Mr. Stewart said that Mersey Paper Company never was 
and is not now in any financial difficulty. He went on to state: 
“The best evidence of the soundness of the company’s financial 
conditions is that it was able to complete the construction of its 
mill without asking the public to purchase its securities. The 
company is in the enviable position of being able to wait for 
a satisfactory financial market before selling its. senior securi- 
ties. The company is also in a very fortunate position as re- 
gards its operations. It is and has been operating at capacity 
and has sold and is delivering its total output as rapidly as it 
can manufacture it.” The statement also says that “The Mer- 
sey Company is prepared to meet any legitimate price compe- 
tition in their purchase of wood. It can manufacture as effi- 
ciently and economically and turn out as high grade paper as 
any news print mill in North America, and is not afraid of 
any legitimate competition.” 


MacLaren News Print Project Moves Ahead 


Another step in the working providing a 250-ton news print 
mill on the Lievre River, near Buckingham, Que., by the Mac- 
Laren interests is to be noted in the award of the Quebec 
Public Service Commission of awards totalling $197,336 to cover 
farm lands which will be inundated to form a water storage 
basin for the plant. : 

The floodings results from plans of the James MacLaren Com- 
pany of Buckingham, owners of power rights along the Liévre 
River, to develop hydro power for use in their own mills. The 
storage basin for the impounded water will be about thirty 
miles above the dam and mills, and lands on each side of the 
Liévre River thus will sink below the level of the waters at 
their average height. 

In a number of instances, farm houses, barns and outbuild- 
ings of all kinds, are inside the inundation line. Accordingly 
the Public Service Commission was called upon to adjust the 
value of the buildings as well as of land to be flooded, plus 
depreciation caused to the balance of thé properties affected. 

The highest amount awarded to any individual was $28,000; 
the lowest $600, but the greater number of awards were in the 
region of $8,500. 


Nova Scotia’s Pulpboard Restriction Bill 


Strong opposition has developed against what is described 
as a “surprise” bill of the Nova Scotia Government for the 
restriction of pulpwood cutting in the Province, lumber and 
pulpwood operators contending before the Law Amendments 
Committee of the Legislature that it should be delayed at least 
a year. 

The bill provides for government control of pulpwood cut- 
ting, in so far as holders of woodlots totalling more than 1,000 
acres are concerned. Further, the bill provides that no such 
holders shall fell any tree unless authorized and in accordance 
with the terms and conditions of the license, to be issued, “sub- 
ject to such terms and conditions as the minister deems profit- 
able” and subject to be revoked by the minister at any time. 

The word tree for purposes of the bill is taken to mean any 
tree or sapling for being manufactured into pulp. 


A fine of from $10 to $20 is applicable to offenders against 
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the Act, with the “felling, or attempted felling, aiding abetting, 
counseling, or procuring the felling of each tree,” being con- 
structed as a separate offense. 

Every tree felled in violation under the measure, will become 
the property of the Crown, subject to seizure, and may be sold 
under the ministers’ direction the proceeds to become part of 
the provincial revenue. The penalties prescribed may be re- 
covered or enforced by civil action or under the Nova Scotia 
Summary Convictions’ Act. 

Arguing against the bill, Hector McInnes, K. C., representing 
Hollingsworth and Whitney said that no bank would advance 
money to an operator with the provisions of the legislation 
hanging over his head. 

Colonel Thomas Cantley, of New Glasgow, said the bill would 
dishonor the signature of His Majesty’s representative in Nova 
Scotia in restricting the use of freehold lands, and would open 
the way for political jobbery. 

The trend of pulpwood export in Nova Scotia was not rapidly 
upward, said Ralph P. Bell, who quoted Attorney-General Hall 
as saying that 300,000 cords of wood would be exported from 
the province this year. The export, said Mr. Bell, would be 
under 200,000 and, he believed, would not exceed 175,000 cords. 
He believed the export trend was leveling out. 

“For one thing,” he said, “we are in competition with the 
world. One company that previously bought wood in Nova 
Scotia is now getting it more cheaply from Russia. There is 
no insistent foreign demand for Nova Scotia pulpwood.” 

Further, declared Mr. Bell, the bill was aimed at 272 com- 
paratively large holders who paid into the province $250,000 
annually in taxes. They took various risks for unrestricted use 
of their property, and when this right was taken away from 
them they were entitled to compensation. 

“The bill would deal less honestly between the state and the 


' individual than as between individuals,” said Mr. Bell. 


Various others gave evidence against the bill, and at the end 
Hon. W. L. Hall, Attorney-General for the Province, said there 
had been a good deal of misapprehension about the measure. 
The bill was not aimed to hurt any individual operator. Its 
main object was not to stop cutting, but to regulate it so that 
certain districts were not overcut. 


News Print Rate Hearing 

News print interests here have received notice that additional 
evidence relating to freight rates on news print from Canada 
to destinations in the United States is to be received by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on May 5, in New York City. 

Extensive meetings were held by the commission several 
months ago, at Atlantic City, and a date set for the carriers and 
the petitioners for lower news print rates to file briefs, but 
this date was set aside in the order providing for further hear- 
ing. 


T. H. Savery Jr. Resigns From Bird Machine Co. 

The Bird Machine Company has just sent out the following 
notice :— 

“The Bird Machine Company announces with regret the 
resignation of Mr. Thomas H. Savery, Jr. as manager of our 
Western Territory and Chicago office, a position that he has 
long, faithfully and ably filled. 

“Mr. Savery has resigned in order to devote himself to the 
interests of the Nash Engineering Company, whose products he 
will continue to distribute in pulp and paper mills. This business 
he will carry on beginning April 15 from his new office in the 
3oard of Trade Building, Jackson and LaSalle streets, Chicago. 
We shall retain our office at 80 East Jackson Boulevard, to which 
address please continue to send all mail concerning our business. 

“Effective April 15, Mr. Franklin F. Frothingham, who has 
been connected with our Chicago Office for the past year, is 
appointed Manager of that Office and our Western Territory.” 
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Pulp and Paper Conference Detroit June 10 


The program for the pulp and paper conference of the Printing 
Industries Division of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers to be held at Detroit, Mich, June 10, 1930 is as 
follows :— 

Chairman, William R. Maull, vice-president, Dill & Collins, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Chairman of Paper and Pulp Committee, 
Printing Industries Division, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 

Presiding Officer, George D. Bearce, mill manager, New 
Brunswick International Paper Company, Dalhousie, N. B., 
Canada. 

Subject: General Specifications for Paper Users. 

Papers by B. L. Wehmhoff, Technical director, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., and B. W. 
Scribner, chief of paper section, United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C. 

Opening discussions: Edward O. Reed, technical director, Crane 
& Co., Dalton, Mass., on Paper and Printing, and Norman T. A. 
Munder, of Norman T. A. Munder & Co., printer, Baltimore, Md., 
on the Munder System of Paper Selection. 

The afternoon will be devoted to visiting Detroit newspaper 
znd printing plants. 

The meeting is open to all who are interested in these subjects. 
Sub-Committee on Paper and Pulp. 

William R. Maull, chairman; vice-president, Dill & Collins 
Company, Richmond and Tioga streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
George D. Bearce, mill manager, New Brunswick International 

Paper Company, Dalhousie, N. B., Canada. 
R. W. Hovey, technical director, Oxford Paper Company, 230 
Park avenue, New York, N. Y. 
R. G. MacDonald, secretary, the Technical Association of the 

Pulp and Paper Industry, 18 East 41st street, New York, N. Y. 

W. G. McNaughton, Engineer, International Paper Company, 
100 East 42nd street, New York, N. Y. 

Edward O. Reed, Technical Director, Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, 
Mass. 

John D. Rue, engineer, News Print Service Bureau, 342 Madison 
avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Henry F. Scott, plant engineer, Dennison Manufacturing Com- 

pany, Framingham, Mass. 

B. W. Scribner, chief of paper Section, U. S. Bureau of Stand- 

ards, Washington, D. C. 
B. L. Wehmhoff, technical director, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


George D. Ryther Dead 
(From OUP REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

CartHace, N. Y., April 28, 1930.—The death of George D. 
Ryther, president of the Ryther & Pringle Machine Company, 
occurred at his home here this week following a complication 
of spinal diseases. He was born in 1864 in this village and had 
resided here virtually his entire life. After receiving his school- 
ing he showed a keen interest in mechanical appliances in his 
father’s factory and following a mechanical engineering course 
at Cornell University he was made foreman of the entire busi- 
ness, 

The Ryther & Pringle Company was founded in 1868 and 
when the father, Charles Ryther, died in 1897 it was only 
natural for George D. Ryther to take over the reigns of the 
business. He has held that position since and under his guid- 
ance the company has shown steady growth. He was also the 
inventor of many mechanical devices and his last piece of work 
was finished and patented as he designed it shortly before he 
died. His wife, one brother and two sisters are the principal 
survivors, 
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Fox River Valley Paper Mill Improvements 


Construction Started On New Buildings At Marathon Paper Mills Co.’s Ashland Branch—Con- 
solidated Water Power & Paper Co. Increases Capacity By Installing New Motors On 
Grinders—Mosinee Contemplates Rebuilding Wisconsin River Dam 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., April 28, 1930—Improvements which will in- 
crease the finishing capacity 25 per cent are being made at the 
Marathon Paper Mills Company's branch at Ashland, Wis., ac- 
cording to Henry Josephs, manager of the mill there. Construc- 
tion has been started on a new building 100 by 120 feet in size, 
of brick and concrete. It will be one story and basement. An- 
other unit 55 by 28 feet is being added to the finishing room 
for office purposes. 

In the new finishing building there will be six new machines 
for the completion of paper table cloths and napkins. The com- 
pany will engage extensively in the embossing of bridge table 
sets consisting of a small table cloth attractively figured, and 
four napkins to match. The napkin division of the mill is pro- 
ducing a capacity of seven and a half million folded crepe nap- 
kins. There will be no increase in mill tonnage, but a much 
larger production of finished specialties will result from the ex- 
pansion. The basement of this unit will be used for storage and 
a machine shop. 

Commodious office quarters will be provided in the smaller 
addition. Steel equipment will be used throughout and the build- 
ing also will include a fireproof vault of commodious size. At 
the same time the company is having the entire electric system 
rewired for safety and greater efficiency. The company employs 
about 150 persons at the present time and is planning to add 
25 or 30 when the buildings and equipment are completed. 

Rebuilding of the Mosinee Paper Mills Company’s dam across 
the Wisconsin River at Mosinee, Wis., is contemplated in the 
near future. The company has been granted permission to do 
this. The dam will be enlarged and the level will be raised so 
as to give the mill the maximum of power benefits. Permission 
has also been given by the Wisconsin Railroad Commission to 
the Wisconsin Hydro Electric Company to raise and enlarge 
a dam across the Namekgaon river in Washburn county. 

By installing new motors on the grinders at its main mill, 
the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., has been able to increase the capacity of each. 
Four 400 hp. synchronous motors have been direct-connected 
to the outboard end of the water-wheel driven grinder shafts. 
Bartlett-Hayward flexible couplings were used. The motors are 
protected against leaks from the grinder side by means of steel 
hoods. 

Repairs to the power plant made it necessary for the Menasha 
Paper Mills, Menasha, Wis., to close down for several days re- 
cently. This is the first time in a number of years that there 
has been a shutdown. The company is an extensive manufac- 
turer of straw board. 


Wisconsin Paper Mill History Published 


Paper mill history and development in Wisconsin are given a 
rather romantic description in an article published in the April 
issue of the Wisconsin Magazine. The article was written by 
J. H. H. Alexander, publicity dlirector of the Wisconsin Manu- 
facturers Association. The first paper mill was established in 
1848 in Milwaukee by Ludington and Garland, he says. It em- 
ployed ten workmen with a weekly payroll of $40 and a weekly 
output of 110 reams of paper. This was more than enough to 
supply the entire state of Wisconsin and permitted sale of the 
surplus in Chicago. 


It is shown by Mr. Alexander that the drop of 170 feet in 


the Fox River between Lake Winnebago and Green Bay proved 
a natural attraction to the paper industry, and resulting water 
power has made this the largest paper producing section in the 
state. The Wisconsin River is second. Today Wisconsin’s 
annual production exceeds $100,000,000, with 51 paper and 33 
pulp mills employing more than 15,000 workers. 


Consolidated’s Safety Record Improves 

Safety conditions are showing continual improvement at the 
mills of the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., according to a summary of accidents, 
During the first quarter of 1930 there were 16 lost time accidents, 
as compared to 27 during the same period a year ago. Only 
two were caused by machinery, and the remainder from handling 
objects, falls or careless use of tools. 


Daylight Saving Schedule Begins 
Daylight saving schedules go into effect this week in the offices 
of several paper mills, among them the Kimberly-Clark Corpo- 
ration, Neenah, Wis., and the Central Paper Company, Men- 
asha, Wis. Offices will open at 7:30 in the morning and close 
at 4:30 in the afternoon. 


News of the Industry 

Ceremonies will mark the opening of reforestation work in the 
Moquah National Forest, where an immense area has been set 
aside by the Government as a conservation measure. Five hun- 
dred acres of trees will be planted in the Bayfield County sec- 
tion of this northern Wisconsin forest region, among them 300,- 
000 white pine and Norway seedlings. The Bayfield County 
Board, conservation officials, and others, will be present when the 
first tree is planted, commemorating the day when this impor- 
tant step was taken. Donald C. Ball, federal forester, will have 
charge. Details of the plan were explained by Mr. Ball in an 
address recently before the Rotary club at Ashland, Wis. 

Growth of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company has been 
responsible for an increase in the population of its paper mill 
village of Nekoosa, Wis., according to United States census 
figures. Thé village has now 2,004 inhabitants, as compared 
to 1,639 on Jan. 1, 1920. 

Struck by a steel core which he was understood to be hoist- 
ing into place, John Lundquist, an employe of the Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company at Port Edwards, Wis., suffered a 
severe injury last week. He was found to have concussion of 
the brain, but is expected to recover. 

Among the recent deaths is that of William Dhein, 78 years 
old of Milwaukee, Wis. He founded the Dhein Paper Com- 
pany in 1890 and was head of the business until his retirement 
in 1917, 


Buys L. E. Stewart & Co., Limited 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hupson Fatts, N. Y., April 28, 1930.—The Ash Trading Corpora- 
tion has announced the purchase of the business of L. E. 
Stewart & Co., Ltd., packers and dealers in waste paper and 
other paper mill supplies in this city. With the merging of the 
two firms it was also stated that Elmer M. Thomas, who has 
been manager of a firm in New York City, will take over his 
new duties in a smiliar capacity with the local firm immediately. 
The capacity of the plant is also to be enlarged with the install- 
ation of additional equipment and it is understood that a num- 
ber of new hands will be employed. 


Ma 
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Chicago Paper Market Exhibits Irregular Trend 


Fine Paper Section Quiet At Present Although Orders Are Being Received In Satisfactory 
Volume For Time of Year—Tissues Gradually Tapering Off Following Usual Active 
Easter Season—Demand for News Print Paper Moderate 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., April 28, 1930.—The long delayed genuine Spring 
weather has failed to make its appearance in Chicago and reports 
on business are somewhat tinged with the same lack of confidence 
that the weather man betrays. Tissues hit their so-called peak 
last week with the Easter business and are tapering off somewhat 
though the second quarter promises to be fair. News print stocks 
are reported below normal with production between 70 and 75 
per cent. The market is not quite up to expectations according to 
representatives here. Little activity is noted in the fine paper 
market though orders are said to be piling up to a fair degree. 
Prices are firm and the outlook somewhat improved. In the board 
market the same situation prevails as last week. Production is 
going along at a good rate—reported about 75 per cent—but the 
price situation still fails to please board executives. Book is a 
fairly bright spot in the bulk report with prices firm, the market 
stable and demand going ahead at a good pace. Ground woods, 
especially those handled in the Chicago market, are stiffening. 
The market is steady. All that has been predicted for waste paper 
has not come true but there has been sufficient activity in the 
better grades to offset a slowing down in the lower grades. 


Sherman Perry Addresses Paper Merchants 


The Chicago Paper Association held one of its most successful 
meetings last Tuesday evening, April 22, at the Bismarck Hotel. 
In addition to the transaction of important business concerning the 
development of the Chicago coarse paper market the association 
presented for its members a speaking program that had a great 
deal of merit. Sherman Perry, sales manager of the Crystal Tissue 
Company, spoke on “Cementing Business Relations with Letters.” 
Mr. Perry is a noted authority on this subject, a keen student of 
business conditions and has written a number of books along these 
lines. He has the ability to concentrate his remarks to fit the 
business of his audience and what he had to say was of special 
benefit to the members present. Mr. Peck, of the David Berg- 
wall Paper Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., president of the Mil- 
waukee Paper Association, was also present and outlined the 
activities of the Milwaukee group, giving special attention to parts 
of the program that are also being carried out by the Chicago 
Paper Association. The comparisons were interesting. The two 
associations have worked in harmony for some time in an effort 
to better existing conditions, in extensive surveys counted on to 
lessen the costs of doing business and in making the coarse paper 
atmosphere as a whole more progressive. 


Chicago Paper Salesmen’s Activities 

The Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry has not yet 
arranged for its next speaker on the weekly program but con- 
tinues to carry on with the round table discussions over at the 
Hamilton Club that are very interesting. The first golf tourna- 
ment, slated for May 22, at the Elmgate Country Club, is getting 
a lot of attention. Attendance this year promises to be almost 100 
per cent—providing the weather man behaves, according to Harold 
Knott, president. 


Ross and Waldron Corporations in New Offices 
The J. O. Ross Engineering Corporation, specialists on heating, 
ventilating and drying for pulp and paper mills exclusively, and 
the John Waldron Corporation, a century old firm of paper con- 
verting machinery builders, announce the removal of their Chicago 
branch offices at 201 North Wells street. These corporations were 
formerly located at 208 West Washington street. Both the Ross 


and the Waldron corporations also maintain offices at 122 East 
42nd street, New York, and 519 American Bank Building, Port- 
land, Ore. The main office and works of the John Waldron Cor- 
poration is located at New Brunswick, N. J. 


News of the Trade 


“To Users of Fine Papers in and near Chicago,” is the heading 
of an announcement sent out this week by the Strathmore Paper 
Company, of Mittineague, Mass. That’s making the statement 
personal! The announcement reads “Strathmore announces an 
enlarged sales distribution for Chicago involving four paper mer- 
chants and increasing the fine paper facilities of every paper user 
in the Chicago territory. The Paper Mills’ Company has increased 
its already comprehensive coverage of “Expressive Strathmore 
Papers.” The James White Paper Company and the Chicago 
Paper Company have added extensively to the number of their 
Strathmore lines. The Seaman Paper Company have joined the 
Strathmore group and can now supply Strathmore papers. 

A neat portfolio, containing samples of mimeograph papers, is 
one of the Seaman Paper Company’s latest contributions to educa- 
tional direct mail circulating in the Chicago market. Inserted in 
the portfolio are price lists for all grades of mimeograph papers 
carried in stock and actual samples of the paper described and 
priced. A business reply card enclosed makes the set-up even 
more inviting. This latest mailing piece is credited to the Dupli- 
cator Department. 

“T’ve been asleep with my eyes open!” is the title of another of 
those punchful inserts being sent out through members of the 
Bureau of Envelope Manufacturers of America. Good copy calls 
for attention and winds up with a suggestion that “Advertising 
Waste Spaces” would be good reading. 


Brotherhood President Not To Have More Power 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Apany, N. Y., April 28, 1930.—Proposed broader scope of 
power for the president of the International Brotherhood of 
Papermakers and suggested merger of the offices of president 
and secretary have been defeated by a wide margin in a refer- 
endum among members in this country and Canada. The 
board of canvassers have been tabulating the vote for the past 
week and when completed it was announced that both proposi- 
tions had been defeated by a vote of two to one. The first 
proposition relative to giving more power to the president of 
the union was downed by a vote of 1,258 to 460. The second 
proposition which would have combined the offices of president 
and secretary was defeated by a vote of 1,312 to 419. 

A number of the locals voted solidly against both proposi- 
tions and with one or two exceptions all Canadian locals were 
out to defeat them. The local at Hudson Falls also registered 
its vote against both propositions while a number of the locals 
in Northern New York were in favor. Officials of the union 
are conferring this week with paper manufacturers and locals in 
connection with the signing of new wage and working agree- 
ments. Jacob Stephan is representing the pulp workers’ union 
and is accompanied by Matthew Burns, head of the Inter- 
national body. During the fore part of the week they held a 
conference with representatives of the Tonawanda Paper 
Company and the Ontario Paper Company, at Thorold, later 
going to New York to meet officials of the Gilman Paper 
Company of Gilman, Vt. 
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ACCURATELY BUILT 


Our Dryers are so constructed that the 
shell is of even thickness and no joints 
or seams come in contact with the paper. 
. . » The construction of our Dryers and 
Safety Steam Joints is fully described in 
our new Catalog Section 105. . . . It con- 
tains 12 pages, and also shows various 
Dryer arrangements. . . . Write for it 
today, and let us bid on your require- 
ments when you are in need of new dryers. 


DOWNINGTOWN MFG. CO. 
DOWNINGTOWN, PA., U.S.A. 
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Pennsylvania Paper Mills Curtail Output 


With Current Orders Generally Below Normal Manufacturers Reduce Operations to From 60 
to 80 Per Cent of Total Capacity to Meet Prevailing Conditions—Roofing and Building 
Paper Mills and Some Fine Paper Plants On Higher Schedule. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 28, 1930.—While the trade has been 
able to stimulate a certain amount of small lot orders, there is 
a chaotic trend to the paper market owing to the price situa- 
tion. This disturbing feature keeps distributors on the alert 
as it requires constant vigilance to be able to quote prices that 
meet the competition being waged to land orders at this season. 
Distributors state that mills are most accommodating in the 
matter of meeting the needs of the day and are co-operating 
with the trade in aiding and stimulating demand by fair con- 
sideration of values that must be met if their paper distributing 
customers are to maintain their rights against the competitive 
markets they must encounter under present conditions. 

Local paper manufacturers report, on the average, that orders 
are slumping below seasonal requirements and are curtailing 
operations to meet the slower pace of business. A few of the 
fine paper manufacturers of book papers, fancy writings, and 
the better grades of bonds, report a higher schedule of produc- 
tion than the wrapping paper and allied lines. Operations aver- 
age 60 to 80 per cent of capacity except in the roofing and 
building paper mills and in the small manufacturing plants 
where the better grades of fine paper are in demand, and where 
contract buying generally prevails or where government or cor- 
poration bids are obtained under term agreements. There is 
dragginess in the wrapping paper market with kraft prices 
stationery at the lower levels. Screenings are to be had: at 
reductions, as are grey bogus grades. Bags are lower and 
subjected to much cutting by independents. 

The higher grades of paper stock are becoming scarce as 
the wholesale dealers are called on for larger supplies. While 
demands on the better class of raw materials improve prices 
hold to schedule. Common lines of paper stock are plentiful 
and demand practically nil. Rags of the common sort are also 
in demand among roofing manufacturers. The entire rag mar- 
ket is draggy and listless but the dealers believe that good 
times are just around the corner. 


Philadelphia Paper & Twine Merchants Meet 


An especially interesting talk on the psychology of sales- 
manship as taken from the angle of a purchasing agent and the 
effectiveness of sales work from outside sources as applied to 
representatives of the purchasing departments of various in- 
dustries was the main feature of the program of a well at- 
tended meeting of the Paper and Twine Merchants Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia at the Adelphia Hotel last Friday. Joseph 
M. Coyle, purchasing agent of the Abbotts Dairies, was the 
speaker and he went at length into the details of personal 
observations of salesmanship as applied by representatives of 
various concerns’ selling to his organization. 

R. Peel Bentley, of the Bentley Paper Company, with offices 
in the Public Ledger Building, was admitted to membership in 
the association. John G. Birle, Jr., of the American Forest 
Products Company, was appointed chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee to arrange for the annual outing of the mem- 
bers to be held in the near future, plans for which are to be 
submitted at the meeting to be held on May 16. W. V. Edkins, 
of the Morice Twine Mills, Delaware Avenue and Dickinson 
street, was appointed director of publicity for the association. 


Hooper Paper & Twine Co. Celebrate Anniversary 
In celebration of the Ninth Anniversary of the Hooper Paper 


and Twine Company, 270 South American street, a dinner and 
bridge party was held at the Pennsylvania Hotel last Wednes- 
day. There were ten associates of the firm at the dinner table, 
who were greeted by President George K. Hooper and Secre- 
tary E. V. Rementer. President Hooper in brief but earnest 
words of greeting expressed his appreciation of the co-operation 
of the staff, many of whom have been with the company since 
its inception. He was followed by Mr. Rementer in like vein 
of cordiality and fellowship with the workers. The Hooper 
Paper and Twine Company began business at 145 South Front 
street in a small way as paper dealers, branching out through 
the years to the present wholesale paper house with a broad 
patronage for its wrapping papers, specialities and twines. The 
firm this month took on a line of bond papers featuring the 
Kendall Bonds and the Marathon Bonds made by the Marathon 
Paper Mills Company, of Racine, Wis. Mr. Hooper is presi- 
dent of the Paper and Twine Merchants Association of Phila- 
delphia, having been re-elected to his second term in office at 
the recent annual meeting of that body. 


Fire In Plant Of Swarthmore Paper Mills 


A spectacular fire swept the Swarthmore Paper Mills at 
Swarthmore, Pa., near Philadelphia, last Thursday, and de- 
stroyed the paper plant located at Creek Road and the Balti- 
more Pike. The Swarthmore Paper Mills are owned by the 
Paper Products Manufacturing Company, of which W. S. 
Sprague is’ president. Its New York headquarters are located 
at 85 Water street. The mills produced crepe papers, napkins, 
table cloths and cellulose papers for sanitary purposes. 


W. C. Hamilton & Sons Install Extractors 

Installation of machines of the centrifugal extractor type has 
begun in the mills of W. C. Hamilton and Sons, Miquon, with 
a view to providing improved methods of paper production that 
will give a perfectly clean sheet product. The new centrifugal 
extractors are made by the Tolhurst Machine Company of New 
York and are devised to extract all dirt and deliterious matter 
from the paper stock through skimming of such matter by 
centrifugal action. The new extractors are electrically oper- 
ated and will be in working order by the end of next week. 
The Hamilton mills have extended the plating department so 
that larger capacity is possible in the plating of papers. There 
has been a growing demand for the Hamilton plated papers and 
this continued expansion has necessitated broadening of the 
plating service. There are now in operation four double platers 
which have been added within recent times. The Hamilton 
mills are operating on full time and business has been well 
maintained despite general industrial depression. Joseph H. 
Dunton, sales manager, will leave this week for a tour of the 
Middle West as far as Chicago, visiting paper distributors han- 
dling Hamilton papers enroute. 

Goldman Paper & Stock Co. Secures Kraft 


Five car loads of 125 pound basis kraft has been secured by 
the Goldman Paper and Stock Company, 316 North 3rd street, 
and this lot of heavy weight wrappings is being offered to the 
paper mills. The lot was secured from a large domestic manu- 
facturer as a mill offering. The Goldman company is also 
using this Kraft for converting purposes through its own con- 
verting plant attached to headquarters. The ‘converting depart- 
ment has been equipped with new units, including a Doeple 
Sheeting Machine, and a punch press which will be used for 
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ANOTHER MANUFACTURER IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY THAT USES SSSSiP BEARINGS 


THE SMITH AND WINCHESTER MFG. CO. 
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52 S5KF’s ON PAPER BAG MACHINE ARE 


CERTAINLY WORTH THEIR COST 


Furry -TWO Sts Ball and 
Spherical Bearings are used by Smith 
and Winchester on this Multi-Wall 
Tuber as one of the safeguards that the 
machine will maintain their standard of 
fast production...without bearing trouble 
and little maintenance. These features 
are highly important on such equipment 
where accuracy, speed and dependability 
govern profitable output of paper bags. 

SSCS Bearings materially reduce the 


power required for they operate with a 
minimum of friction. And their accuracy 
remains unimpaired, for the bearings 
show hardly a trace of wear and never 
require adjustments. Naturally the ini- 
tial precision of the machine remains 
high and is reflected in the quality of 
the bags. Yes, “the highest priced bear- 
ing in the world” may cost more at the 
start but it certainly pays tangible divi- 
dends on paper machinery. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


HIGHEST PRICED BEARING IN THE WORLD 


Ball and Roller Bearings 


eans just this 


That the manufacturers whose product is illustrated 
above preferred to pay more for their bearings and less 
for servicing or replacingthem. They preferred to 
pay a higher price in the beginning than many times 
this higher price intheend. And, finally, they pre- 
ferred to economize by using SIS bearings because 
they are made to do their job, not to fit a price list. 
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dieing circles of paper. The Goldman company has an exten- 
sive converting plant which has been operating on broad scale 
in the current season. 


Charles Goldman Now on Stock Exchange 


Charles Goldman, who was long linked with the Philadelphia 
paper trade and who made a fortune in real estate deals while 
still connected with the industry as head of the Charles Gold- 
man Paper Company, has been admitted to membership on the 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange and has opened an office in the 
Stock Exchange Building, Broad and Walnut street. Mr. Gold- 
man is father of Harry Goldman, of the Goldman Paper and 
Stock Company, wholesale stock and paper dealers, and is a 
brother of George Goldman of the same firm. He was associ- 
ated with the Philadelphia industry for more than thirty years, 
retiring a few years ago to devote his full time to the real 
estate business. 


Morgan H. Thomas Undergoes Operation 


Trade associates of President Morgan H. Thomas, of the 
Garrett-Buchanan Company, were informed of his confinement 
to the Bryn Mawr Hospital last week where he underwent a 
major operation and will also be submitted to other surgical 
treatment of a minor type. The first operation was necessi- 
tated by a long suffered ailment which had become aggravated 
in recent times and caused much suffering. He is expected to 
be absent from duties for some time. 


Charles A. Wilder Recovers From Recent Illness 


Charles A. Wilder, head of the firm of Wilder Brothers, who 
suffered an attack of accute indigestion a fortnight ago and was 
confined to his home for ten days or more, returned to his 
desk last week entirely recovered after spending a few days at 
the shore resting. Mr. Wilder represents the Philadelphia 
Paper Trade Association on the Twine Committee of the Na- 
tional Paper Trade Association and has served as delegate from 
the Wrapping Paper Divisions for several terms. 


Lang Paper Co. to Improve Power 


Consideration of extension of the power units in the plant 
of the Lang Paper Company, recently removed to Gloucester, 
N. J., after having for many years operated a roofing and felt 
mill in this city at 24th and Race streets is now materializing 
into a plan to add to the boiler equipment of the plant. There 
will be installed a large boiler in the recently acquired mills in 
New Jersey and other accessories that will modernize the 
power plant. This innovation will augment the recent satura- 
tion department which has been operied at the mills in the past 
year, after previously contracting the saturating work to out- 
side firms. Work on the installation of the new boiler units 


will be undertaken this summer and ready for the coming Fall 
activity. The Lang paper mills are among the oldest roofing 
and felt manufacturing concerns in this section and for more 
than forty years were located in the heart of the present Park- 
way. They were condemned to make way for the Parkway 
about three years ago and the plant was removed to Gloucester 
on the former site of the Pusey & Jones ship building yards. 


Finnish Pulp Exports Increase 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 16, 1930.—Finnish exports for the 
first two months of this year were above those for the correspond- 
ing period of last year, due, undoubtedly, to shipping conditions 
according to a report received here from Commercial Attache 
Lund, at Oslo. Practically the entire Baltic has been open to 
navigation throughout the winter, so that Finnish producers have 
not been forced to accumulate stocks pending the usual first open 
water shipments. As a consequence, exports for the first two 
months of the year show an increase of 90 per cent for ground 
wood, 25 per cent for chemical pulp and 50 per cent for paper. 


St. Regis Paper Co. Makes Good Report 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Watertown, N. Y., April 28, 1930.—In its annual repor for 
the year ending December 31, 1929 the St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany reports a consolidated net income of $4,664,873 equivalent 
to $1.29 a share on 3,355,616 shares of common stock, repre- 
senting the average number of shares outstanding during the 
year. A balance or surplus of $1,546,626 is shown after pay- 
ment of preferred stock dividends totaling $329,497 and com- 
mon stock dividends amounting to $2,788,750. Last September 
the stockholders voted to change 1,000,000 shares of common 
stock without par value into 4,000,000 shares of $10 par value, 
800,000 new shares being offered for subscription to stock- 
holders at $25 in the ratio of one share for each four held. 

The balance sheet also reveals the ownership by St. Regis 
of 4,250,366 shares of common stock and 1,025,566 class A 
option warrants of Niagara Hudson Power Corporation. These 
were mostly obtained through exchange of its stock holdings in 
Northeastern Power in which it owned a common stock interest 
of more than 52 per cent The investment in Niagara Hudson 
is carried at $27,979,956 whereas its market value as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1929 was $55,650,000 and its present market value is 
substantially above the latter figure. The company’s invest- 
ments show an increase during the year from $23,379,342 to 
$32,050,791, the increase in value of its holdings in Niagara 
Hudson over its investment in Northeastern Power accounting 
for nearly $6,000,000 of this gain. 

The property account, representing lands, buildings, machin- 
ery, equipment, timberlands, waterpower rights, patents, 
licenses, etc., is shown as $41,104,964, an increase of more than 
one hundred per cent over the value of $20,164,049 assigned as 
of Dec. 31, 1928. This increase is due mainly to the taking 
over of the assets of the Bates Valve Bag Corporation and its 
subsidiaries. Current assets df $11,011,604 including $4,739,223 
cash are shown compared with current liabilities of $2,448,619. 
Total assets are up from $54,031,732 to $86,447,999. The net 
income reported for 1929 does not take into consideration the 
undistributed earnings of Niagara Hudson Power Corporation 
applicable to the firm’s holdings which, if included, would add 
28 cents a share, bringing the total up to $1.56 per share on 
the average number of new shares of St. Regis common out- 
standing during the year. In his remarks to stockholders, 
Floyd L. Carlisle, president, reports that as a result of taking 
over the Bates Valve Bag Corporation, in which connection the 
additional stock was issued, St. Regis is now an outstanding 
factor in the manufacture of multi-wall paper bags and filling 
machines for the packing of cement, lime, gypsum and other 
products. 


Fight To Obtain Lower Freight Rates 


PotspaAM, N. Y., April 28, 1930.—Further hearings in the 
freight rate hearings affecting the paper industry in Northern 
New York were continued last week with Edward T. Foxen- 
burg, traffic analyst for Associated Industries, appearing be- 
fore the Public Service Commission as principal witness in the 
fight to obtain lower rates. He testified regarding a survey 
of state industries which had proven that increased rates would 
be disastrous to these concerns and probably drive some from 
the field. Joseph Quinlan represented the St. Regis Paper Co. 
at the meeting while a number of other concerns were also 
represented. 

Among others giving testimony were officials of industries 
in Buffalo and Elmira who submitted figures purporting to 
show the effect of increased rates in their respective vicinities. 
That an increase in freight rates would prove a great hard- 
ship on shippers in this state was the consensus of opinion of 
all witnesses appearing before Vincent G. Hart, who conducted 
the direct examination. 
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Ditts NEw TYPE 
BEATING ENGINES 


mix more thoroughly, do 
their work faster and more 
economically than others. 


This is the sixth of a series of advertisements, 
picturing some of the reasons—features, in de- 
sign, and construction--which make Dilts New Type 
Beating Engines most suitable for your Beater 
Room requirements . . . Ask for additional data. 


The Dilts patented SPRING CUSHIONED LIGHTER BAR is fitted with 
compression springs. The Bearing Box is supported in a steel saddle held 
in steel levers fulcrumed at a point th at permits the shock to be relieved by 
the action of the springs. It cushions the blow when a Beater Roll jumps over 
a lap of pulp or a bundle of rags. it is a “shock-absorber” easing operations all 
around. 


DILTS MACHINE WORKS INC. 
FULTON, N.Y- 


‘“Your Paper Is Made In Your Beaters”’ 
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Ontario Paper Mills Continue Fairly Active 


Manufacturers of Fine Paper Are Generally Well Employed, With Book Paper Plants Partie. 
ularly Busy—Ledgers, Writings, Bonds, and Similar Lines In Satisfactory Demand— 
Toronto Distributors Experience Light Volume of Trading 


[FROM OUR REGULAP CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., April 28, 1930—Sales of paper by Ontario dis- 
tributors in the usual quarters continues light although two in- 
stitutions are beginning to feed in some nice business. These 
are the big Shriners’ convention to be held in Toronto early 
in June and the Canadian National Exhibition which follows 
shortly after, both of which are already proving themselves 
large consumers of paper and printing. The general run of the 
paper business, however, continues to reflect a light volume of 
trading in most commercial lines throughout the province. In 
addition to this wholesalers have been up against competit:on 
caused by imported papers with the usual corollary of price 
reductions in some lines in order to hold the business on this side. 

Some lines, notably light weight and wraps, are being sent in 
trom the United States, in some cases amounting to dumping, 
and this has naturally disrupted the domestic market to some 
extent. Despite this condition, however, the Canadian light 
weight paper manufacturers are doing well and the tonnage 
turned out and disposed of is well up to the record of last year 
as regards tissues, toilets and specialty lines. As far as the 
coarse paper market goes business is not at all what it should 
be and wrappings and paper bags are moving disappointingly 
on the slow side. The products of the kraft mills, also, have 
fallen off somewhat in demand of late, although this line of 
paper, for the most part, is still enjoying fairly good business 
both at home and from abroad. 

Fairly Active Conditions 

Reports from the paper mills indicate fairly active conditions 
and in some cases business volume equal to that of last year. 
An official of one of the largest fine paper manufacturers de- 
clared that whatever the general condition of the Canadian 
paper manufacturing trade might be, the fact remained that the 
mills of his company were on easy street until the Fall. Orders 
for book and similar papers had come in steadily even during 
the quiet period of the last few months and the tonnage booked 
was fully equal to that of the same period last year. The firm 
has a lot of direct accounts with some big catalogs and even 
with orders for this stock still unplaced there were enough 
orders on the books to keep them going steadily over the sum- 
mer months. The company operates a large coating plant and 
the statement was made that this factory had never been busier 
in the past six or eight months. Coating mills generally appear 
to be do.ng a good trade although some plants were operating 
lightly a month or so ago. 

Fine paper mills generally are fairly well employed, with book 
paper plants in the lead as far as demand goes. Ledgers, writ- 
ings, bonds, and similar lines are being pushed against adverse 
business conditions and energetic sales campaigns are yielding 
results in the form of orders from sources not hitherto developed. 
The paper converting trade is finding business rather dull, al- 
though there is a fair sale for envelope paper and the made-up 
product, with general slowness in turnover of general manu- 
factured stationery lines. All told it would appear as if the 
manufacturing end of the paper trade was more prosperous than 
the distributing end although wholesalers are optimistic con- 
cerning the future and say that the summer is going to see 
some much better business going than exists at the present time. 

Abitibi Mentioned for Manitoba Power 

In the event that the British syndicate, which has a priority 
permit for development of White Mud Falls, fails to exercise 
its option, it was stated in Winnipeg this week that the Abitibi 


YEAR 


Power and Paper Company, Ltd., would seek the privilege of 
developing the site. It is felt, however, that the British syndi- 
cate will not really let go of the greatest water power falls in 
the province, situated on the Nelson River in Northern Mani- 
toba. The present priority permit expires on May 21 and the 
Provincial Government has not yet been notified of the syndi- 
cate’s plans. The Abitibi company, which has a controlling in- 
terest in the Manitoba Paper Company, is understood to be 
ready to go ahead with developments adjacent to White Mud 
Falls, and would find the water power available there neces- 
sary for its work. More than a million cords of pulpwood are 
within access.ble distance of the falls. 


Pulpwood Control Policy Growing 


Government control of pulpwood in Canada is growing. An 
amendment to the Nova Scotia Land Tax is now proposed by 
the Minister of Lands and Forests in the Nova Scotia Govern- 
ment. It provides for Government control of pulpwood cutting 
in so far as holders of wood lots totalling more than 1,000 acres 
are concerned. Further, the bill provides that no such holders 
shall fell any trees unless authorized and in accordance with 
the terms and conditions of the license, to be issued “subject 
to such terms and conditions as the Minister deem profitable” 
and subject to being revoked by the Minister at any time. The 
word tree for purposes of the bill is taken to mean any tree or 
sapling for being manufactured into pulp. A fine of from $10 
to $20 is applicable to offenders against the Act, with the “fell- 
ing or attempted felling, aiding, abetting, counselling, or pro- 
curing the felling of each tree” being construed as a separate 
offence. Every tree felled in violation under the measure will 
become the property of the Crown, subject to seizure, and may 
be sold under the Minister’s direction, the proceeds to become 
part of the provincial revenue. The penalties prescribed may 
be recovered or enforced by civil action under the Nova Scotia 
Summary Convictions Act. 


Notes and Jottings of the Trade 


The Don Valley Paper Company, Ltd., Toronto has issued 
very attractive invitations to the paper, printing and general 
trades to visit their plant and witness the processes connected 
with the manufacture of their high grade covers, Bristols, in- 
dex stock, etc. More than ninety years ago this paper indus- 
try was established in the valley of the river Don and it has 
been in constant operation ever since. Situated within two miles 
of Toronto’s City Hall the mill gives an excellent opportunity 
for inspection and it is anticipated that many parties will be 
organized to take advantage of the company’s invitation. 

The Toronto paper trade has been advised of the death at 
Caldy, Cheshire, England, of Mrs. Dixon, wife of L. S. Dixon, 
head of L. S. Dixon Company, known in the Old Land as the 
grand old man of the paper industry in England. The late 
Mrs. Dixon was 85 years of age and last year the couple cele- 
brated their diamond jubilee. 


The Interlake Tissue Mills, Ltd, Thorold, Ont., will have 
an exhibit of their products at the annual convention of the On- 
tario Retail Druggists’ Association at the Clifton Hotel, Nia- 
gara Falls, beginning May 26. 

Expressed in cords of wood, Canada’s contribution to the 
paper supply of the United States in 1929 amounted to about 
5,433,000 cords. Of this amount, manufactured pulpwood 
amounted to 1,294,995 cords, mechanical pulp accounted for 
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about 196,000 cords, chemical pulp for about 987,000 cords and 
news-print paper for some 2,955,000 cords. The United States 
forests provided for about 5,500,000 cords, so that the quantity 
imported from Canada in various forms was about the same as 
was cut from the domestic forests. 

A report from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics states that 
in 1928 the consumption of board in Canada amounted to 107,688 
tons. This total did not include wall-board but mainly board 
for the manufacture of boxes and similar articles. 

Three carloads of Canadian news print have gone to Buenos 
Aires and Montevidio in recent months. The shipments have 
been made from Portland whence the paper has been shipped 
by rail and schooners from Eastern Canadian plants. In the 
most recent shipment were 1,300 tons by the steamer Thomas P. 
Beal. 

T. Broadhurst, assistant secretary-treasurer, and M. J. Far- 
quhar, assistant purchasing agent of the Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company, Ltd., have moved their families from Montreal to 
Toronto where they have now taken up their residence. 

C. V. Caesar, general manager, and John F. Taylor, sales 
manager of the E. B. Edy Company, Ltd., Hull, Que., were re- 
cent business visitors in Toronto. 

H. L. Samborn, chief electrical and hydraulic engineer of the 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Ltd., paid a visit of in- 
spection to the Smooth Rock Falls, Ont., plant a few days ago. 

Charles Wagenseil, New York manager of the Hollingsworth 
and Whitney Company, paper manufacturers, was a business 
visitor in Toronto recently. 

George A. Hayward, who for twelve years was with the old 
Canada Paper Company in Toronto has been appointed Tor- 
onto manager of Canada Paper Wholesale, Ltd., with the addi- 
tional title of vice-president. The secretary-treasurer is F. Will- 
ment, who has been with the company for some years, and who 
recently moved to Montreal to take charge of the company’s 
sales office in that city. H. B. Donovan continues as presi- 
dent of the board of directors of Canada Paper Wholesale, and 
the company is well equipped to cater to the needs of the pub- 
lishing and printing industries in Canada. 

Paper Sales, Ltd., King street West, Toronto, have taken 
on the Canadian agency for a particularly fine line of velour 
papers for box coverings, catalogs, brochures, pamphlets, etc., 
and the trade has been sampled. 

George W. Sisson, representing the Racquette River Paper 
Company, Potsdam, N. Y., was a business visitor in Toronto a 
few days ago. 


A. P. Costigane, Toronto, secretary-engineer of the Ontario 
Pulp and Paper Makers’ Saftey Association, received a cable 
a few days ago, advising him of the death of his father, J. T. 
Stewart-Costigane, at Sidmouth, Devonshire, England, at the 
age of 87 years. Deceased was a son of a colonel in the Im- 
perial army and had lived retired for many years. 


Designed to help the “boys on the firing line” in their color 
printing sales, the Fred W. Halls Paper Company, Ltd., Tor- 
onto, have issued a very attractive folder. It lists a series of 
tables which show the meanings of colors and the order in which 
colors, tints and shades are preferred by men and women. It 
also advances some arguments in favor of better and more at- 
tractive covers for booklets and catalogs. Samples of the firm’s 
cover papers, Parkdale, Byronic and Huronic, are also enclosed. 

E. G. Rolph, advertising manager of the Howard Smith Paper 
Mills, Ltd., Montreal, was a business visitor in Toronto last 
week. 


A visitor to a section of the Toronto paper trade last week was 
A. F. Jones, of Gordon & Gotch, paper dealers, Australia. 

Charles V. Syrett, of the C. V. Syrett Paper Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, held a reception at his residence on Springhurst avenue, 
Toronto, a few days ago, in honor of his aunt who had attained 
her 85th birthday, when a message signed by all her relatives 
in England was read. 


To Represent Wiener Pulp Refiner 


G. P. Prather, recently appointed representative of the Wiener 
Pulp Refiner, with headquarters at 70 West Fifth street, Oswego, 
N. Y., is at present making a trip through the southern territory 
on behalf of his organization. 

The Wiener Pulp Refiner is the invention of John A. Wiener, 
and is adapted for all grades of fiber and pulp refining. The 
machine is founded upon an entirely new principle of operation, 
Due to this new principle, the raw stock is refined more naturally, 
hydrated more thoroughly and produced more quickly than here- 
tofore. 

Many advantages are claimed for the Wiener Pulp Refiner, 
among which are: More rapid hydration because stock is refined 
under pressure; 50 per cent less floor space; less additional re- 
fining and pumping equipment; less maintainence cost and less 
horse power per ton of stock. 

The way in which Mr. Wiener invented his machine proceeded 
upon the following lines of reasoning. 

It is not natural for the raw stock to enter the small end of 
the plug and thus meet the fine teeth first and the coarse teeth last, 
If the force tending to throw the stock toward the large end 
could be overcome and the stock be made to move in the opposite 
direction, a more natural method would result. 

With this method in mind, Mr. Wiener then started to experi- 
ment. He placed an impeller at the large end and started the 
machine, feeding it through that end. The results were more 
than he had expected. Not only was the stock refined more 
thoroughly, but it was forced out to a height of ten to thirty feet, 
depending upon local conditions. Thus, the need of a pump was 
eliminated. 

By a further study of the action, these two things are determined, 
First, a small hydraulic pressure was set up by the action of the 
impeller, overcoming the centrifugal force of the plug. This 
pressure forced the water into the fibers of the pulp and hydrated 
it very thoroughly. Second, the teeth of the plug cut the fibers 
lengthwise. That helped to reduce the horsepower, as it is easier 
to split than cut wood crosswise. Thus, it has been shown that a 
really better refiner was constructed. 

Greater refining effect is thus obtained as the entire surfaces 
of the plug and shell are working one hundred per cent efficiently 
at all times, yet with much less power than with other refining 
engines and beaters. There is no lost motion to the liquid as is 
the case in every other refiner or beater on the market. 

Efficiency of this machine is very amazingly shown by the dimen- 
sion of the refining area. Other refiners and beaters are fifty 
per cent to one hundred per cent larger in area yet the capacity 
of the Wiener Pulp Refiner is fifty per cent to one hundred per 
cent greater. 

Another important feature of the Wiener Pulp Refiner is that 
it follows a natural cycle, in that coarse stock first comes in con- 
tact with the large teeth and as the fibers become smaller, they 
pass on to the finer teeth. The advantage of this over the old 
type refiner may be readily seen. By other methods, the stock 
entering the small end is refined partially by the small teeth. As 
it passes toward the larger end, the fine stock comes in contact 
with teeth which are too large to refine the smaller fibers. 

An illustrated booklet describing the Wiener Pulp Refiner may 
be obtained upon application to John A. Wiener, 70: West Fifth 
street, Oswego, N. Y. 


R. B. Wixson New Sioux City Manager 


Srioux City, Iowa, April 28, 1930—Raymond B. Wixson has 
been elected secretary and general manager of the Sioux City 
Paper Company, Sioux City, Iowa, to succeed V. E. Wadhams. 
Mr. Wixson comes from Omaha where he has been engaged in 
the wholesale paper business for many years. 
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BACKBONE! 


What it means to a FLOOR 
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Platform reinforced with Floorgard and concrete presents a surface that will be permanent 
throughout years of service. The steel takes the wear. 
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shocks and grind—the wear and tear. Floorgard maintains the surface 


Mag RE your factory floors and platforms as modern as the rest of 

a Xé Upus your factory, or are they full of cracks, potholes, saucers and ruts 
y' Ys that slow up floor traffic? You can turn bad floors into good ones, per- 
4 manently smooth and immune to wear, with Floorgard—a steel backbone 


Uf 
Le installed flush with the concrete or composition surface to take the 


hy / true and smooth—makes fast floors out of slow floors. Floorgard is 
“#4 , Wy easily and quickly installed. Ask for complete information without 
7 Se obligation—just mail the coupon. 
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L\OSO\RSG\AS RND 


| 2038 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| Send me a free sample and 
Catalog of BLAW-KNOX FLOORGARD 


PAPER TRADE 


Trade Mark Department 


Conpuctep By NATIONAL TRADE-Mark Co., WasurncToN, D. C. 


The following are trade mark applications pertinent to the paper field pend- 
ing in the United States Patent Office, which have been passed for publication 
and are in line for early registration unless opposition is filed promptly. For 
further information address National Trade Mark Company, 900 F street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C., trademark specialists. As an additional service feature 
to its readers, Paper Trape JourNnaL gladly offers to them an advance search 
free of charge on any mark they may contemplate adopting or registering. 


PrePackx.—Ser. No. 283,770. The Hinde & Dauch Paper Com- 
pany, Sandusky & Delphis, Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
New York City; Muncie, Ind. For paperboard boxes and cartons. 

Sani-TissuE.—42 Ser. No. 285,477. Scott Paper Company, Ches- 
Pa. For toilet paper towels and paper napkins. 

SANI-TISSUE, and bust picture of a Red Cross nurse.—Ser. No. 
285,478. Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. For toilet paper, 
paper towels and paper napkins. 

TEXTIGHT.—Ser. No. 288,049. O. B. Andrews Company, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. For wood and fiber packing boxes and cartons. 

Dryco, and representation of duck with an umbrella.—Ser. No. 
292,111. Kellogg Box Board Company, Chicago, Ill. For water- 
proofed paper for wrapping foodstuffs and for use in making 
cartons, shipping containers, paper bags, drinking cups, etc. 

THE JariscH HEALTH GuarRp Roiti.—Ser. No. 293,975. Henry 
Jarisch, Jr., Holyoke, Mass. For toilet paper, paper towels, and 
paper napkins. 

Ponp’s.—Ser. No. 294,593. Pond’s Extract Company, New York 
City. For tissue paper for removing cold cream. 

FEATHERWIPE, and representation of feather.—Ser. No. 295,029. 
Howard-Paper Company, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
paper. 

REPRESENTATION of a pillar, sun, clouds, and rain—Ser. No. 287,- 
183. I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Germany. For writing paper, mailing nad correspondence 
envelopes, wrapping paper, tissue paper, blotting paper and paste- 
board. 

SpPirIT oF AVIATION, and representation of an airplane.—Ser. 
No. 288,968. Mack-Elliott Paper Company, St. Louis, Mo. For 
bond, ledger and writing paper. 

REPRESENTATION of a female nurse.—Ser. No. 290,736. American 
Tissue Mills, Holyoke, Mass. For waxed wrapping paper. 

AtpinE.—Ser. No. 292,208. Paul S. Hervey, Des Moines, Iowa. 
For printed cards, printed leaflets, folders and booklets, sold to the 
trade as such. 

REPRESENTATION of a hand.—Ser. No. 292,543. Edward M. 
Moore, Warrenville, Ill. For books, bookplates, pamphlet peri- 
odicals, dodgers, circulars, cards, tickets, programs, etc., etc. 

Panacea 3, etc.—Ser. No. 293,061. H. A. Montgomery Company, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich. For liquid ink eradicator for removing ink 
and stains from paper, cloth, etc. 

Puortoscript, THE PuHotToscripr Company.—Ser. No. 294,540. 
The Photoscript Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
and mailing and correspondence envelopes. 

Hincerotp.—Ser. No. 294,705. The Champion Coated Paper 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio. For mineral coated paper suitable for 
printing. 

Waite Satin, and design—Ser. No. 294,706. The Champion 
Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio. For mineral-coated paper 
suitable for printing. 

Satin Proor ENamMet.—Ser. No. 294,708. The 
Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 
paper suitable for printing. 

Satin Proor ENAMEL.—Ser. No. 294,708. The 
Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 
paper suitable for printing. 

Koatine.—Ser. No. 294,709. The Champion Coated Paper Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio. For mineral-coated paper suitable for print- 
ing. 


For die-wiping 


For writing paper 


Champion 
For mineral-coated 


Champion 
For mineral-coated 
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Miami Coatep BLANKs, and design.—Ser. No. 294,710.... The 
Champion Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 
coated paper suitable for printing. 

Mortey.—Ser. No. 295,039. Morley Burton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Portland, Me. For dry mats for use in the stereotyping 
process of printing. 

P. G. Co., representation of the world, Etc—Ser. No. 295,232, 
Perkins-Goodwin Company, New York City. For bond and writ- 
ing paper. 

Dure Muttiptrer—Ser. No. 295,381. 
Park Ridge, N. J. For carbon paper. 

S. M. S. Co., and representation of a man carrying a flag., etc— 
Ser. No. 295,395. S. M. Supplies Company, Boston, Mass. For 
cut-out paper being stiff paper laid over a plurality of thickness of 
fabric or leather, etc. 

Hy-PLtane.—Ser. No. 295,461. The Champion Coated Paper 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio. For mineral coated paper suitable for 
printing. 

LirHoprint.—Ser. No. 295,462. The Champion Coated Paper 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio. For mineral coated paper suitable for 
printing. 

(CeLLotyPe.—Ser. No. 295,559. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
For stencil paper consisting of sheets adapted to conversion into 
stencils. 

KopatituH.—Ser. No. 295,609. Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. For sensitized photographic paper. 

Finast.—-Ser. No. 295,666. First Natl. Stores, Inc., Boston and 
Somerville, Mass. For toilet paper and wax paper. 

Winpowax.—Ser. No. 295,693. Package Paper Company, Hol- 
yoke, Mass. For waxed paper. 

DuLLorotp.—Ser. No. 296,262. 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 
pirnting. 

THE SERVAL-SysTEM.—Ser. No. 288,402. Dudley H. Stiles, doing 
business as Serval System, Kansas City, Kans. For portable ac- 
counting records, individual record sheets, etc. 

Detma Bonp.—Ser. No. 292,052. M. & F. Schlosser Paper 
Corporation, New York City. For writing paper, correspondence 
cards and envelopes and mailing envelopes. 

Art-GLos, and representation of a palette and brushes. — Ser. 
No. 294,082. The Ohio Wax Paper Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
For wrapping paper. 

Diamonp.—Ser. No. 294,208. The Diamond Match Company, 
Chicago. For dishes of paper or fibre. 

REPRESENTATION of eagle—Ser. No. 294,210. The 
Match Company, Chicago. For dishes of paper or fibre. 

VeENcEDOR—Ser. No. 294,506. Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Cal. For sulfite wrapping paper. 

O1sne—Ser. No. 294,508. Crown Willamette Paper Company, 
San Francisco, Cal. For sulfite wrapping paper. 

Sareway.—Ser. No. 194,827. Safeway Sales Corporation, Bos- 
ton, Mass. For merchandise and photograph envelopes. 

Harry Szathmary, a stationer doing business as American Paper 
Company, this city, has filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 
Liabilities are given as $10,486; assets uncertain. 


For mineral- 


Mittag & Volger, Inc., 


The Champion Coated Paper 
For mineral-coated paper suitable for 


Diamond 


F. L. Carlisle Speaks on Conservation 

Canton, N. Y., April 28, 1930.—The local Chamber of Com- 
merce was instrumental in bringing here this week a promi- 
nent group of men which included F. L. Carlisle head of the St. 
Regis Paper Company, C. E. Norris, vice president of the 
Niagara Hudson Power Company, Paul Schoellkopf, president 
of the power company, and others. The men inspected St. 
Lawrence University and were particularly impressed with the 
work of the forestry department which was founded on a gift 
from Mr. Carlisle for the purpose of increasing interest in 
reforestation. Mr. Carlisle also delivered an interesting ad- 


dress to the student body on the general subject of conversation 
in Northern New York. 
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“PAPER THAT 
IS CLEAN 
SELLS ITSELF” 


The 19 mills that are now equipped with Tolhurst 
Centrifugals have given their salesmen a new—and 
potent—talking point. Their papers are now 
cleaner than they have ever been before; cleaner 
than mills which are not Centrifugal - equipped 
can ever hope to make. Salesmen say: “Paper 
that is clean sells itself.” 


Send the coupon for complete information on 
_Tolhurst Centrifugals. 


REGISTERED . PAT. OFF 


I 

/ / DESIGNED 

‘AND BUILT BY 
CENTRIFUGAL 
SPECIALISTS, 


Tolhurst Paper Centrifugals are 
manufactured under license from 
the Centrifugal Engineering & 
Patents Corp., owners of the Er- 
kensator patents. 


OLHURS\ 


Centritugals 


New York Office: 30 Church St. 
TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, INC., 653 N. Fulton Street, Troy, N. Y. 


Chicago Office: 8 So. Dearborn St. 


Gentlemen:— Please send me your latest Tolhurst Centrifugal Bulletin, printed on Centrifugally treated stock. 


Position 


Address 
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New York Trade Jottings 


Announcement is made that George E. Taylor has been elected 
vice president of John C. Wiarda & Co., a division of the Kalb- 
fleisch Corporation, of 200 Fifth avenue, New York. 

* * * 

The Hercules Powder Company reports for quarter ended 
March 31, 1930, net profit of $731,535 after depreciation, federal 
taxes, etc., equivalent, after dividend requirements on 7 per cent 
preferred stock, to 88 cents a share on 598,000 no-par shares of 
common stock. This compares with $939,046, or $1.23 a share, 
in first quarter of 1929. 

* * * 

The Penn Card and Paper Company, Inc., of 20 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. has opened a New York office at 225 
West 34th street, room 614, where it is able to serve the New 
York jobbing trade with all its special lots covering practically 
everything in the fine paper line. The New York telephone num- 
ber is Pennsylvania 0538. 

* * * 

Corn Products Refining Company, New York, reports for quar- 
ter ended March 31, 1930, net income of $3,152,343 after interest, 
depreciation and federal taxes, equivalent after dividend requre- 
ments on 7 per cent preferred stock to $1.07 a share (par $25) on 
2,530,000 shares of common stock. This compares with $3,435,404, 
or $1.18 a share, on common in first quarter of 1929. 

“a: 

The Joint Committee on Approved Pulp Testing Chemists for 
the Paper Industry of the United States, with headquarters at 
18 East 41st street, New York, announces that Harold E. Tiffany, 
of the Wilmington Testing and Research Laboratories, 1002 West 
street, Wilmington, Del., has been accepted by the committee as 
an approved commercial pulp testing chemist, and is listed as such, 
effective April 24, 1930. 

#6 

Net profit of Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, New York, after 
charges and taxes, for three months ended March 31, last, totaled 
$146,625, equivalent after preferred dividends to 77 cents a share 
on the 183,000 shares of common stock. This compared with net 
profit of $93,216, or 49 cents a share, in the corresponding period of 
1929. At the annual meeting, Henry Nias, president, told stock- 
holders that sales of the company’s products for the first quarter 
of the current year were approximately 20 per cent higher than 
in the same period of 1929, and that indications are that the 
company will continue to show a satisfactory gain for the re- 
mainder of the year. 

* * * 

There was an excellent attendance at the regular weekly luncheon 
and meeting of the New York Division of the Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion of the Paper Industry, held in the Fraternities Club last 
Monday, to hear D. S. Tuthill, sales manager of the National 
Broadcasting Company, discuss “Radio’s Effect on Paper Consump- 
tion.” Mr. Tuthill ably demonstrated the vast volume of paper 
used by the radio industry for various purposes and showed how 
circulations had increased on account of radio advertising. Inci- 
dentally, he mentioned that the circulation of Colliers, the national 
weekly, had increased 750,000 since going on the air. Mr. Tuthill’s 
interesting address was thoroughly appreciated by all present and 
was followed by a spirited discussion. 


Albert D. Rounds Killed by Electricity 

Ocpenssurc, N. Y., April 28, 1930—A fatality occurred in 
the switch board room of the Algonquin Paper Mill last week 
when Albert D. Rounds, chief electrician, was electrocuted. 
According to officials, his hand evidently came in contact with 
a live wire on the switchboard and it is believed he died in- 
stantly. He was searching for a leaking insulation when he 
met his death. He came to this city from Heuvelton several 
years ago and had been employed by the paper company since. 


Boston Paper Trade Happenings 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., April 28, 1930.—The spring meeting of the New 
England Paper Merchants is to be held at Springfield, Mass., May 
13 and 14. K. S. Warner, national president, is to be the guest 
of honor. The dinner is to be held at the Hotel Kimball Tuesday 
evening. After the dinner the meetings of the wrapping paper 
and fine paper divisions will be held simultaneously. The program 
announces that “the speakers are the best on these subjects.” 
Members are privileged and urged to invite non-member mer- 
chants to this meeting. Wednesday, golf, tennis, or “what have 
you” are provided for. If twenty-five or more go from Boston a 
special car will be attached to the train leaving South Station at 
1:50 p.m. 

The Nashua River Paper Company, East Pepperell, Mass., has 
appointed T. K. Davis as sales manager. For the last’ few years 
Mr. Davis has been in the sales department of the International 
Paper Company, and previously representative of the Claremont 
Paper Company, Inc., in their Boston office. 

Percy A. Bennett, superintendent of the printing department of 
H. D. Foss & Co., and Daniel Duane, Cambridge, Mass., for the 
last ten years, has become associated with Rutter & McNaught, 
Inc., wholesale paper dealers at 185 Summer street, Boston. Mr. 
Bennett is president of the Boston Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men, and his host of friends wish him every success in his new 
position. 

Storrs & Bement Company are beginning to sell the hand-made 
lines of paper produced in England, France and Italy. The com- 
pany expects André Gasparinetti from the Fabriano Mill, Fabri- 
ano, Italy, who was at the office recently in connection with the 
hand-made papers, to come again in May. Several printers have 
asked for appointments for him te speak to their sales force on 
hand made papers. 

W. N. Stetson, Jr., president of Storrs & Bement Company, gave 
a talk to the salesmen at the office of the concern Friday evening. 

E. C. Tucker, vice-president; Edson Dunbar, advertising man- 
ager, and Walker Holmes, a salesman, of the Crocker-McElwain 
Company, Holyoke, Mass., spoke recently at one of the series of 
talks being given at the office of Storrs & Bement Company. 

“How,” the house organ of Tileston & Hollingsworth Company, 
gives an analysis of the April calendar sheet in the April number. 

Mr. Chapin, of the Millers Falls Paper Company, Millers Falls, 
Mass., called on the trade last week. 

F. K. Park, representing the Holyoke Card and Paper Company, 
was in town last week, placing their new line of Tintcote with 
Boston agents. 

W. L. Chadwick, director of sales, and Max Zimmerman, super- 
intendent of manufacturing of the United Paperboard Company, 
were in Boston for the week-end, calling at the office of the 
company in this city. 

The Deerfield Glassine Company, Inc., Monroe Bridge, Mass., 
are building a bleaching plant at their mill which they hope to have 
in operation by the last of May. By securing unbleached pulp and 
bleaching their own basic stock the company hopes to have a closer 
supervision over the material they use and an adaptation to their 
requirements in a more uniform product. 


Paper Demand Hold Up Well 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 30, 1930.—Julius H. Barnes, chair- 
man of the National Business Survey Conference on Monday 
made public conditions in the various industries of the country as 
reported to the Conference. He has the following to say about 
paper and pulp: 

“For the first quarter of 1930 the total demand for paper was 
estimated at less than one per cent below last year. News print 
shipments were one per cent less. Book paper was 8 per cent 
more. Pay roll indices were fully maintained in March as against 
February and as against March of last year.” 
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Does Turbid Water Cause Trouble 
in Your Plant? 


O YOU want clear water in your plant at a 


treatment cost of only a few cents per million 
gallons? If you do, install a Dorr Traction Clarifier 
and have your own water treatment plant. 


The Traction Clarifier will take mud, silt, grit and 

other impurities out of your water supply continu- 

ously. You will have a steady supply of clear 

water always available. No more trouble with 

clogged up pipe lines, boilers, condensers or 
other equipment. 


The Dorr Company has had extensive ex- 
perience with water treatment problems 
gained in connection with the use of 
Dorr equipment in many municipal and 
industrial water treatment plants 
scattered from Bagdad, Persia, to 
Edmonton, Alberta. A statement 
of your problem to our nearest 
office will enable us to make 
recommendations without 
obligating you in any way. 


This water treatment plant serves the world-known residential city of Beverly Hills, 
Cal. A Dorr Traction Clarifier is used to remove precipitated sludge from the water. 
Naturally industrial water treatment plants are not built on this elaborate scale. 


LONDON 
DENVER, COLO. 
The Dorr Company, Ltd. 
1009 17th Street ANY Abford House, Wilon Rd., 
CHICAGO, ILL. S.W.1 


333 North Michigan Avenue 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. ENG a N EE R Ss Dorr Gesellschaft m.b. H. 
108 West 6th Street 2. 47 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY Kielganstr, 1 W. 62 


WILKES BARRE, PA. PARIS 
Miners Bank Building Societe Dorr et Cie 


ATLANTA, GA. INVESTIGATION TESTS DESIGN EQUIPMENT 26 Rue de la Pepiniere 


1503 Candler Building JOHANNESBURG, S. A. 
TORONTO, ONT. MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA TOKYO, JAPAN E.L. or 
330 Bay St. Crossle & Duff Pty., Ltd., 360 Collins Street Andrews & George Co., Inc., Central P. O. Box F-23 Locarno House. 
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CONS TRUCTIO 
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NEWI— 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 

Panama City, Fla—The Southern Kraft Corporation, 466 
Michigan avenue, Mobile, Ala., a subsidiary of the International 
Paper Company, 100 East Forty-second street, New York, is 
having plans prepared for its proposed new mill on tract of 
land recently acquired at Panama City, for the manufacture of 
kraft paper stocks, and proposes to ‘break ground at an early 
date. The plot comprises about 150 acres, fronting on Bay 
Harbor, adjoining the mill of the St. Andrew’s Bay Lumber 
Company. The mill will be equipped for an initial capacity 
of 200 tons per day, divided into two two-machine units, each 
with rating of 100 tons, the first to be completed within the 
months, and the second unit to be constructed 
closely following. It is estimated that the plant will consume 
a total of about 800 cords of pine wood per day, and will give 
employment to close to 2000 operatives. A feature of the pro- 
gram will be the construction of a steam-operated electric 
generating plant with capacity of 15,000 kw., to furnish power 
to the mill and to supply a surplus which will be used by the 
Gulf Power Company which operates in this section; it is 
understood that contracts have been completed with the utility 
company to provide for this phase of operation. In connec- 
tion with the project, the company proposes to construct a 
housing development for operatives, with an initial group of 
from 200 to 300 homes. The mill program will include a pump- 
ing plant, machine shop and other auxiliary mechanical units, 
and is reported to cost close to $8,000,000, with machinery. It 
is understood that company engineering department will be in 
charge of the design and construction. Major J. T. Friend 
is vice-president and superintendent in charge of Southern 
pants, and work will be carried out under his direction. 

Burlington, N. J.—The Neidich Process Company, Burling- 
ton, manufacturer of paper specialties, typewriter supplies, etc., 
has asked bids on general contract for new addition to plant 
on St. Mary street, near Broad street, consisting of a three- 
story and basement factory, 60 x 128 feet, and including altera- 
tions and improvements in existing plant, reported to cost 
more than $100,000, with equipment. Lockwood, Greene En- 
gineers, 100 East 42nd. street, New York, is engineer. 

Newark, N. J.—The Albey Paper Company, Empire and Vic- 
toria streets, is said to be planning early rebuilding of portion 
of paper goods plant, recently damaged by fire with 
approximately $10,000. 

Ashland, Wis.—The Marathon Paper Mills Company, Roths- 
child, is awarding miscellaneous contracts for structural steel, 
steel sash, mill work, roofing, etc., for the construction and 
completion of its new mill unit at Ashland, for which general 
contract was let to Roy J. Murphy, Ashland. It will 
be one-story, 100 x 124 feet, reported to cost close to $100,000, 
with equipment. The American Bridge Company, Duluth, 
Minn., will furnish the structural steel, erection of which will 
be placed under way at once. 

Ampthill, Va—The du Pont Cellophane Company, River 
Road, Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturer of moisture-proof trans- 
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parent wrapping papers for food products, etc., has plans in 
progress for a new mill in the vicinity of the plant of the 
duPont Rayon Company at Ampthill, near Richmond, Va, 
where a large adjoining tract of land has been selected. The 
plant will consist of a number of buildings, designed to give 
employment to about 400 persons, and is estimated to cost 
close to $4,000,000, with machinery. It is scheduled to be 
ready for service early in 1931, and at which time, or slightly 
before, it is expected to begin work on a second unit of ap- 
proximately a like size at the same location, and to cost a like 
sum. It is understood that the project will be carried out under 
the direction of the duPont Engineering Company, duPont 
Building, Wilmington, Del., an affiliated interest, all being 
subsidiaries of E. I. duPont deNemours & Company, Wilming- 
ton. The Cellophane company has awarded a contract to the 
Virginia Bridge & Company, Madison avenue, N. E,, 
Roanoke, Va., for structural steel for an addition to its plant at 
Old Hickory, Tenn., recently referred to in these columns, and 
on which work will be placed under way at once; the structure 
will be of multi-story type, designed for chemical processing 
and general production, and is reported to cost more than 
$450,000, with equipment. This expansion, likewise, will be 
carried out under the direction of the duPont Engineering 
Company, Wilmington. 

New York, N. Y.—The Heppe Paper Box Company, Inc., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $15,000, to take over 
and succeed to company of the same name, with plant at 412 
Lafayette street, manufacturer of paper boxes, containers, etc. 
The incorporators of the new organization include Ernest H. 
Heppe and Otto Windfuhr. 


Saint Paul, Minn.—Brown & Bigelow, Inc., manufacturer of 
paper specialties, has work nearing completion on a new two- 
story and basement unit at plant at Quality Park, designed 
for storage and distributing service, estimated to cost about 
$27,000. J. S. Sweitzer & Son, Builders Exchange Building, St. 
Paul, is general contractor. Toltz, King & Day, Builders 
Exchange Building, St. Paul, is architect and engineer. 

Clifton, N. J—The Manley-Johnson Corporation, 260-66 West 
Broadway, New York, manufacturer of special wallpaper 
stocks, painted wallpaper, etc., has leased a portion of the 
former mill of the Passaic Mills, Inc., Clifton, totaling about 
10,000 feet of floor space, and will occupy for a new plant. 

Fredericksburg, Va.—The Sylvania Industrial, Corporation, 
122 East 42nd street, New York, which recently arranged for 
a change of company name to the Fredericksburg Industrial 
Corporation, has work nearing completion on new plant near 
Fredericksburg for the manufacture of transparent paper stocks, 
consisting of a group of one and two-story saw-tooth-roof units 
with power house and miscellaneous mechanical units, repre- 
senting an investment of close to $1,000,000. It is expected 
to place the mill in service within a few weeks. Work has 
been carried out by the Hughes-Foulkrod Company, Schaff 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa., general contractor; the Ballinger 
Company, 12th and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, are archi- 
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IM. G@W,. Cr 
Shower Pipes 


“WILL NOT RIDGE THE WIRES” 


For Fourdrinier Wires, —_— 
Machine Felts and Screen Plates ° 


Try one of these Criss Cross Shower Pipes - 
for 30 days on some part of your mill equip- 33 


Pipe Troubles. If not satisfied with results 
it can be retuned *» % ® » 


Lf, Shower Pipe ee 


» » » We feel assured you will 
agree with the following statements 
regarding Criss Cross Showers: Keeps the £3 
slots on Screen Plates open» » » Cleans a 
Fourdrinier Wires thoroughly--full width » » » : 
No dirt can lodge in the plate slots, or in the 
wire mesh » » » Patented deflector causes equal 
force every inch of face » » » Shower water not 
used unnecessarily » » » White water can be used if 


desired, without clogging shower pipe. 


Send for dimension card for ordering. » 2 » 


THE MOORE & WHITE CO., buitacecenia, pa. 
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tects and engineers. Dr. F. H. Reichel is general manager 
and will be in charge of production. 

Mosinee, Wis.—The Mosinee Paper Mills, Mosinee, is push- 
ing work on the raising and enlargement of its power dam 
across the Wisconsin River, to be used for increased power 
service at the mill, and proposes to complete the project at 
early date. 

Longview, Wash.—It is reported that the Weyerheuser Tim- 
ber Company, Tacoma, Wash., is interested in the construction 
of a pulp mill in the vicinity of its lumber mills at Longview, 
the proposed new plant to utilize the wood waste from three 
existing lumber plants. The company is understood to have 
a tract of about 700 acres of land with extensive water front- 
age on the Columbia River, in the vicinity of its saw mills and 
will use a portion of this property for the contemplated develop- 
ment. Estimated cost has not been announced. 

Lockport, N. Y.—The Upson Company, Stevens street, man- 
ufacturer of wallboard and paperboard products, will proceed 
with construction of proposed new laboratory building on site 
adjoining mill, to be two-story, reported to cost more than 
$40,000, including equipment. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—The Bridgeport Paper Box Company, 
Kossuth street, has work under way on a new addition, recent- 
ly referred to in these colums, consisting of a one-story struc- 
ture, 40 x 90 feet, to cost upward of $20,000, with equipment. 
The Edward E. Brey Company, 362 River street, Bridgeport, 
is general contractor. 

New York, N. Y.—The Lilly-Tulip Cup Corporation, 122 
East 42nd street, manufacturer of paper cups and kindred 
products, is ruaning on a maximum production schedule at 
plant at Long Island City, giving employment to large work- 
ing force. Work is under way on installation of additional 
equipment and it is proposed to advance output, with increased 
quota of workers at an early date. 

Framingham, Mass.—The Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Framingham, manufacturer of crepe papers and other 
paper products, has approved plans for a new branch plant at 
Drummondville, Que. Project will include a one-story power 
plant and is reported to cost close to $120,000, with equipment. 
General contract has been let to Dakin Construction Company, 
Ltd., 270 Beaumont street, Montreal. 

New Companies, Etc. 

New York, N. Y.—Bonime-Artcraft Corporation has been 
incorporated recently with capital of 200 shares of stock, no par 
value, to manufacture and deal in paper containers. Company is 
represented by Marks & Marks, 535 Fifth avenue, New York. 

New York, N. Y.—William Salzer Corporation has been in- 
corporated with capital of $20,000, to manufacture and deal in 
paper and paper products. The company is represented by Wacht 
& Cohen, 165 Broadway, New York. 

New York, N. Y.—Society des Cartons Francais, has been 
incorporated with capital of $10,000, to manufacture and deal in 
paper cartons and kindred containers. Company is represented by 
Saul G. Goldstein, 299 Broadway, New York. 

New York, N. Y.—Seymour Paper Company, Inc., has been 
incorporated with capital of 200 shares of stock, no par value, 
to manufacture and dea! in envelopes and kindred paper pro- 
ducts. Incorporators: Royden Loring, Edgar S. Parker, New- 
ton, Mass.; and James J. Scholl, New York. Company is 
represented by Tyler, Eames, Wright & Hooper, 1 Court street, 
Boston, attorneys. 

New York, N. Y.—Metro Envelope Corporation, has been 
incorporated with capital of $20,000, to manufacture and deal in 
paper envelopes and other containers. Principal incorporator 
and representative: A. Zimmerman, 97 Siegel street, Brooklyn, 
mM. X. 

New York, N. Y.—David Friedheim & Son, Inc., has been 
incorporated with capital of 150 shares of stock, no par value, 
to manufacture and deal in paper containers. Incorporators: 
David Friedheim and Samuel Nirenberg, 64 Wooster street, 


New York. Representative: Samuel L. Wallerstein, 220 Broad- 
way, New York, attorney. 

Dallas, Tex.—The Otey Envelope Company, has been incor. 
porated with a capital of $50,000, to manufacture and deal in 
envelopes and paper specialties. The incorporators are Carl A, 
Hilger and Paul A. Otey, 5317 St. Johns drive, Dallas. Last 
noted is representative. 

Canajoharie, N. Y.—The Fairmount Box Company, manufac. 
turer of corrugated paper boxes and containers, with main 
mill at Fairmont, W. Va., has arranged for an increase in 
capital from $100,000 to $200,000 for general expansion. Com- 
pany is affiliated with the Beechnut Packing Company, Cana- 
joharie, manufacturer of food products. 


J. H. Stannard’s New Post 


The International Paper Company, of 100 East 42nd street, New 
York, announces that J. Howard Stannard has been appointed 
general manager and elected a director of International Fibre 


J. Howarp STANNARD 


Board, Ltd., makers of “Ten Test” insulating building board, with 
plants at Gatineau, Quebec, and Midland, Ontario. International 
Fibre Board, Ltd., is a division of the International Paper Com- 
pany. 


New U-Bar Drum Catalog 


Fibre-Making Processes, Inc., successors to the American 
Barking Drum Company, of 8 South Michigan Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Ill., have just issued a new and profusely illustrated cata- 
log of their U-Bar Drum, containing a plethora of interesting 
and useful information. 

Among the many mills ordering U-Bar Drums during 1929- 
1930, were the following: Kenora Paper Mills, Ltd., Kenora, 
Ont.; Hennepin Paper Company, Little Falls, Minn.; Backus 
Brooks Company, West Fort William, Ont.; James MacLaren 
Company, Ltd., Buckingham, Que.; Meacham Lumber Com- 
pany, St. Regis Falls, N. Y.; Greenville Insulating Board Com- 
pany, Greenville, Miss.; Ontario Paper Company Ltd., Shelter 
Bay, Que.; Papeteries De LaChapelle, Rouen, France; Lojo 
Sulphatemill, Lojo, Finland; Papeteries J. B. Weibel, Besancon, 
France; Cushnoc Paper Corporation, Augusta, Me.; Maine Sea- 
board Company, Bucksport, Me.; Volga River Paper Mills, 
Kourza, Russia; Kymmene A/B, Woikka, Finland; and Bona- 
venture Pulp and Paper Company, Chandler, Que. 

It is interesting to note that most of the above mentioned 
orders were repeat orders. 
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Waldron High Speed, Heavy Duty 
Embosser equipped with inking 
attachment. Special roller bear- 
ings and Waldron automatic stop 
to prevent pasters marking roll, 
Complete with unwinding stand, 
rewinding stand and quick lifting 
rig. 


Back of 
The Best Selling Papers 


"tac Best Embossing Machines 


The beauty and feel of leather—at the price of paper. This combination 
appeal will always prove irresistible to buyers. To give the beauty and feel 
of leather to a sheet of paper is a job for a properly designed embossing 
machine as the model illustrated above—one of the many types of Waldron 
Embossers responsible for the beautiful effects on the best known, fastest 
selling papers, including the exquisitely embossed box papers that are now 
so popular. 
Our engineering department is well qualified by experience to advise on how 


extra production advantages can be secured with proper embossing equipment— 
machines and rolls. 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works: NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PORTLAND, ORE. 
122 East 42nd St. ‘ 201 North Wells Street 519 American Bank Bldg. 
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POWER PLANT 
JECTION 


Repucinc Power Costs THrouch Unit TREATMENT 


Conducted by keqinald Traut schold Consulting Enqineer 


Pump Installations 


Changes in Pumps and Pumping Practices 


“We have sold a great many of these pumps (pumps for paper 
mills) in the past but the bulk of our work is paper machines and 
we have not kept pace with the efficient pumps which are now 
used in paper mills.” This is a very candid statement by an official 
of one of the more prominent and well established manufacturers 
of paper making machinery. In fact, it is an expression of a con- 
cern whose enviable rise and activity may be said to have been 
inseparably associated with the development of the pulp and paper 
industries on this continent. Its significance is best demonstrated, 
perhaps, by brief references to a few pump installations made at 
intervals of ten to twenty years, each a representative installation 
of its period and each, incidentally, still an example of good and 
sound pumping practice. 


At the Bowdoin Mills of the Pehepscot Paper Company, Bruns- 
wick, Me., for example, triplex plunger pumps have well demon- 
strated their worth, one having been in 24-hour service six days a 
week for about forty years, another for some twenty-five years 
and a third has to its credit sixteen or seventeen years of faithful 
service. This latter pump is new employed as a spare to relieve 
and supplement the work of a centrifugal, now in service for some 
ten or twelve years, but before this the triplex had been in con- 
tinuous operation. This youngest of the triplex pumps and the 
centrifugal, between them, handle the filtered water for the 
showers on the No. 1 machine; the twenty-five year old triplex 
cares for the white water from two suction boxes on another ma- 
chine; while the venerable triplex is an air pump and handles the 
air mixed with about 140 gallons of water per minute from the 
No. 1 machine and five suction boxes. 

This quite ancient but still serviceable old pump was taken down 
some seven or eight years ago and completely overhauled, although 
it was not then in particularly bad condition. Since this rejuvena- 
tion, practically no upkeep expenses have been entailed, other than 
quite nominal valve and packing charges. Today, the net operat- 
ing cost of the pump, including power expense, all fixed charges 
and even the cost of overhauling, is said to be under 22 cents 
per hour. Such a record is hard to beat, obviously, and is a con- 
vincing confirmation of high standards in pumping practices past 
and present. 

In the case of the B. F. Nelson Manuufacturing Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., the installation made a dozen years ago of two 
centrifugal pumps, having a combined capacity of 3,000 gallons 
a minute and operating against a 110-foot head, has proved emi- 
nently satisfactory. These pumps supply water to the beaters, 
showers and boilers and have been in continuous 24-hour opera- 
tion for 280 days a year. Repairs have been negligible, new sealing 
rings annually and bearings rebabbitted at intervals of five or six 
years, and maintenance entails only about half an hour a day on the 


average. The total pumping cost is said to be somewhat less than 
6 mills per 1,000 gallons. 


Both Centrifugal and Reciprocating Pumps 


At the Cumberland Mills, Me., of the S. D. Warren Company, 
both centrifugal and reciprocating pumps are employed, over 400 
in all. Here, the triplex plunger pumps have been in service from 
fifteen to twenty-five years, some of them on particularly arduous 
duty, while the oldest centrifugal has seen about a dozen years of 
continuous operation. 

The reciprocating pumps are belt driven, handle thick clay for 
coating processes, stuff for the large machines and serve the suc- 
tion boxes, in all of which services they have proved highly satis- 
factory. Even a 7x8 inch triplex clay pump serving the coating 
department has stood up for fifteen or sixteen years under the 
exacting duty of handling material so thick and heavy that, as it 
drops off the discharge line of the pump into a mixing kettle, it 
piles up in a pyramid until knocked over by the agitator. For 
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Heavy duty triplex stuff pump. 
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FRrFrFEecCrnmriveE 
EUBRECATIEON 
ALWAYS WINS 


Lubricants and lubricating practices of 
past years are as wasteful as obsolete 
equipment. Thousands of dollars have been 
won annually by mill operators through ef- 
fective modern lubrication. Many more 
thousands can still be won. 

The Texas Company has been respon- 
sible for some of the most outstanding suc- 
cesses in lowering the cost of lubrication. 
Texaco engineers are specialists. They 
are. equipped by training and experience. 
They have the resources of a great com- 
pany behind them and are competent to 
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prescribe, not in general terms, but with an 
exact knowledge of lubricants and their 
proper application. 

Why not have a survey made ot your 
own lubricating practices? Texaco Engi- 
neers will furnish you a survey report in- 
dicating the money-saving possibilities to 
you. Such a report costs you nothing. 
There is a Texaco Lubricant for every pur- 
pose, and a nearby Texaco engineer ready 
at all times to cooperate. Write The 
Texas Company. 
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such arduous work, the pump has had to be furnished with extra- 
heavy valves, but that is all. 

Some of the centrifugals are also burdened with rather unusual 
duties. For instance, a duplicate set of 3-inch pumps handles the 
chlorine bleaching liquor through a quarter of a mile of pipe, 
delivering 250 gallons per minute against a 70-foot head to an 
open tank in the bleach plant. The duplication in pumps is made 
necessary by the fact that the chlorine liquor carries a good deal of 
grit, which in time cuts the packing and gets into the pump bear- 
ings. The pumps, consequently, are used alternately for runs of 
two weeks each. While one pump is in service, the other is re- 
packed and overhauled for the next service period. 

The handling of the black soda liquor for the digesters is also 
consummated by a 3-inch centrifugal. This liquor is elevated 10 
feet and pumped against a total head of 35 feet, not in itself any 
particularly difficult task for such a pump, while it is at a tem- 
perature varying between 190 and 214 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
service rendered by the pump, however, is much more satisfactory 
and just as economical as when a duplex dump was employed 
for the same task, even though the exhaust from the reciprocating 
pump was utilized in the dryers and the centrifugal unit is motor 
driven. 

The load is of quite a fluctuating character, which when com- 
bined with the reciprocating movement of the piston pump and the 
tendency of the liquor to form vapor pockets in such pumps 
necessitated taking down the old pump for repacking and repairs 
every two or three days. With the centrifugal pump, on the other 
hand, very little maintenance and virtually no repairs are entailed, 
so despite the low steam cost of the reciprocating unit the net 
operating cost of the motor driven pump is no higher, and, 
furthermore, it renders continuous service with a minimum of 
attention. 

All Centrifugal Pump Installations 

An excellent example of a more modern plant employing cen- 
trifugal pumps exclusively is the St. Maurice Lumber Company 
paper mill of the Canadian International Paper Company at Three 
Rivers, Que. Incidentally, this is an all-electric installation, em- 
ploying sixty centrifugal pumps to handle 128,400,000 of liquids 
needed every twenty-four hours for its daily output of 300 tons 
of news print. 


The Moore & White Co 
Fic. 2. 
Triplex suction pump. 
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Power Plant Section (Continued) 


Steam Turbine Co. 
Fic. 3. 


driven boiler-feed pump high pressure centrifugal. 


Courtesy: Terry 


Turbine 


For supplying the enormous amount of water necessary for such 
production, a pump and filter plant, with a connected load of 
1,862.5 horsepower, is installed at the river bank. This pump pit 
contains nine pumps, as listed in the accompanying table, with a 
combined capacity of 55,800 gallons per minute. This is enough 
water for the municipal supply of a city of ag 000 people. 


PUMP PIT EQUIPMEN 

LUMBER eRe OU PAPER MILL, 
HREE RIVERS, QU 

Capacity 
10,000 g.p.m. 
10.000 

6,000 

4,000 

1,800 

2,000 


ST. MAURICE 


Service 
River to filters 
Filters to mill 
River to filters 
Filters to mill 
River to mill 
Fire pumps 


140 
120-lb. 


¥ Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Another al! centrifugal pump mill, built as recently as 1927, is 
that of the Taggart Oswego Paper and Bag Corporation at 
Oswego, N. Y. Here, the stock pumps handle 4 per cent Kraft 
pulp, some of them operating against a total head of 175 feet, and 
are reported to have been functioning without a single interrup- 
tion due to clogging. Two 6-inch pumps supply the stock to the 
Jordans and an 8-inch pump renders similar service to the beaters, 
pumping against a 60-foot head. 

In the machine room basement, 6-inch stock pumps handle white 
water and supply the regulator box with 4 per cent kraft stock, 


“while a 12-inch double suction pump, with open impeller and side 


plates, handles the more dilute stock for the paper machine. In 
the pump house proper, there are three 8-inch double suction pumps 
rated at 2,100 gallons per minute each against a 190-foot head when 
driven at 1,750 r.p.m. Serving the pulverized coal fired boilers are 
two 4-stage boiler feed pumps, both operating at the high speed 
of 3,450 r.p.m. 
the other by a steam turbine. 

Except for the latter pumps, the units so far mentioned have 
been employed in distinctly pulp and paper mill services. In 
power plant duties, however, the same very marked trend toward 
the exclusive use of centrifugal pumping equipment is apparent 
with a tendency to provide some of the pumps, at least, with steam 
turbine drives. Turbine driven pumps cannot be overloaded. 

At the power station of the Southeastern Production Company, 
Mobile, Ala., built quite recently to supply process steam to the 
new paper mill of the International Paper Company situated a few 
hundred feet from this power plant, to cite a particular case where 
steam turbine pump drives are employed, the three boilers gener- 
ating steam at 475-pound pressure are served by two centrifugal 
boiler-feed pumps capable of discharging against a total head of 
1,324 feet. The capacities of these pumps are 500 gallons per 
minute each and one of them is driven by a 280-horsepower steam 
turbine and the other by a 300-horsepower electric motor. The 
condensate and makeup water pumps are also of the centrifugal 
variety, consisting of two 420 gallon per minute pumps operating 
against a total 83-foot head and one 94 gallon per minute unit 
pumping against a total head of 149 feet. These pumps are driven 
by 15-horsepower induction motors. 


One of these is driven by an electric motor and 
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The water supply for the power house is also furnished by 
centrifugal pumps from deep wells. Two pumps have been pro- 
vided, each with a capacity of 500 gallons per minute from wells 
130 feet deep, and are driven by 75-horsepower, 1,750 r.p.m., in- 
duction motors. 


Stuff, Suction and Fan Pumps 


All this seems to point decidedly toward a movement to stana- 
ardize upon centrifugal pumps for pulp and paper mill, as well 
as for power plant, services and to the more or less obsolescence 
of the heretofore adopted stuff and suction pumps. Doubtless, 
wherever it is feasible centrifugal units will largely replace re- 
ciprocating pumps. The former, as a rule, possess the following 
advantages: high efficiency, low maintenance, accessibility, com- 
pactness and freedom from water hammer, valves and rubbing 
parts. Nevertheless, the modern, multi-plunger, stuff and suction 
pumps should not yet be relegated to the discard, for there is no 
question but that the reciprocating pump still has a proper field 
in pulp and paper making. 

Some years ago, an equipment manufacturer whose business 
keeps him in constant and intimate touch with pulp and paper 
mill requirements expressed the opinion that centrifugal pumps 
should be used when the service entailed the handling of large 
quantities of liquid at a rapid rate, where the lift was not too 
great or where the liquid did not have to be forced to any great 
height and that plunger pumps should be used whenever a con- 
stant delivery was required. Viewed in the light of developments 
in and experience with centrifugal pumps during recent years, 
such recommendations must be greatly modified, particularly in 
respect to the matters of pump lift and head, and it might be well, 
therefore, to review briefly the situations in regard to the three 
old classes of paper mill pumps, familiarly termed stuff, suction 
and fan pumps by the industry. 

Stuff pumps, for the handling of pulp and other heavy mixtures, 
when of the plunger type are usually of the duplex or triplex 
varieties and are held by many mill men and some equipment 
manufacturers specializing in pulp and paper mill machinery to be 
superior to centrifugal stock pumps. There is considerable differ- 
ence of opinion on this point, however, for while a leading manu- 
facturer of pump equipment is on record as stating within the 
past few months that he still feels that the plunger type pump, 
despite its greater first cost and much greater bulk, is a much 
better proposition, particularly for keeping Jordans and paper 
machines supplied with stock, this hardly seems to be born out by 
the experiences of some of the more modern mills. This same 
pump builder claims that the efficiency of the plunger pumps are 
quite high and, also, that they will handle rags, string and large 
pieces of foreign matter without clogging. 

The superiority of the reciprocating pump in handling large 
pieces of foreign matter or heavy clay for coating processes, such 
as was mentioned in connection with the installation of the S. D. 
Warren Company where the thick clay has virtually to be ex- 
truded, is probably true, but to many mills this hardly seems au 
important advantage. In handling well prepared pulp stock, cen- 
trifugals have passed ground wood pulp of a consistency as high 
as 8 per cent without apparent difficulty and without clogging open 
impeller type pumps. For thinner stock, the centrifugals have cer- 


Courtesy: De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
IG. 


High efficiency double suction open type impeller. 
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Courtesy: Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Fic. 

Handling 3 per cent stock from chest to regulator at a New England mill, 
tainly proved capable of handling the pulp expeditiously and satis- 
factorily. At the Claremont Paper Company, Claremont, N. H,, 
for example, an 8-inch centrifugal stuff pump readily fills a 1,400 
pound beater with 5 per cent kraft stock in 1 minute and 20 
seconds. 

The principal use of suction pumps of the plunger variety is 
for the removal of water from the paper as it is formed on the 
wire, for draining the suction boxes, in which service large quan- 
tities of air are sucked through the soft wet paper at the same 
Whether this can be 
done more satisfactorily and at a lower net unit cost by a triplex 
suction pump, the usual reciprocating pump standard, than by the 
suction created by a modern centrifugal pump or by one of the 
more special rotary pumps admirably suited for such service is 
It is claimed that owing to the 


time the water is drawn from the wet web. 


also a much disputed question. 
very marked variations in proportion of water and air extracted 
at successive suction boxes and from different weights and grades 
of paper, creating an unstable pump feed, the positive action 
plunger pump with its fixed displacement will drain the suction 
boxes tore satisfactorily than a centrifugal type pump whose 
efficiency is affected to a considerable extent by the uniformity and 
consistency of its feed. 

Be this as it may, centrifugal suction pumps have been very 
successfully applied to such service and these pumps are much 
the cheaper, require considerable less space for their accommoda- 
tion and demand much less attention. These are all considerations 
of very pertinent importance, the first and last of which can be 


Turbine Co. 
Fic. 
Single stage suction pump (enclosed type impeller) handling white water from 
chest to screens. 2,000 g.p.m.—1i,750 r.p.m.—60 ft. head. 


Courtesy: De Laval Steam 
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o the When your stock goes to your Jordans, do you guess at its consis- 
acted tency—or do you know it is right? 
rades Progressive mills have found it necessary to replace the “guess” 
ction method with control equipment. And they have found it profitable. 
ction The Valley DeZurik Stock Consistency Regulator is the control used 
vhose by many mills because: 
jum It acts on all stock not just a sample. 
2d Water is added instantaneously when stock is heavy. 
Re Varying water pressure makes no difference as this Regu- 
lator has a constant head float. 
wt Desired consistency is set on the Regulator and it works 
—“_ automatically. 


It is not necessary to check this machine hourly. 

The Bristol Chart is used as a means of checking the dump- 
ing of light and heavy beaters. 

No power is required. The Regulator performs by means 
of floats or spouts which are operated by the flow of the 
stock. 

Entire testing operation is visible. 


It will be to your advantage to investigate your stock consistency 
and install correction equipment. The DeZurik Stock Consistency 
Regulator will help you. Write the Valley Iron Works Co., Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin. 


New York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 
Western Manufacturing & Sales Division: Smith & Valley Iron Works Co., Portland, Oregon 
- from Canadian Representatives: Pulp & Paper Mill Accessories, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 
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readily resolved to the monetary units so essential in arriving at 
a wise selection. The question of space requirements may also be 
of dominent concern, for while a centrifugal pump, even with its 
driving motor or turbine, is for its capacity at permissible and 
proper speed a very compact assemblage, a triplex pump of like 
capacity and also driven at its proper speed is a massive collection 
several times as voluminous. 

When it comes to fan pumps, which is simply a designation for 
a centrifugal pump frequently employed in the paper industry, 
there is no possible comparison, of course, simply an argumentative 
question as to the adaptability of the pump to certain paper mill 
services. There is a general agreement, moreover, that such pumps 
are eminently suitable for handling white water, caustic liquor, the 
general water supply and in fire service use. It is also quite gen- 
erally admitted that they can be used for handling stock of low 
consistencies, the only ground for disagreement being the limiting 
consistency of the stock that can be economically and effectively 
handled. 

Development in Centrifugal Pumps 


Judging from the knowledge gained of centrifugal pump char- 
acteristics during the past few years, it would seem that the limita- 
tions in the consistency of liquids which can be economically han- 
dled by such pumps are in large measure, at least, governed by 
questions of pump design and proportions. For handling stock of 
relatively high consistencies, the adoption of the impeller of open 
type, in which the pump runner rotates between removable ring 
plates, marks an important advance, for such construction has been 
found to make it possible to handle stock which would almost 
certainly clog a pump with an enclosed type impeller. 

As previously -stated, centrifugals with these optn type im- 
pellers have already been used to handle ground wood stock of a 
consistency as high as 8 per cent quite satisfactorily, i.e., without 
clogging the pump, and at very respectable efficiency. Up to now, 
though, there has been a good deal of hesitancy in regard to 
recommending such pumps for ground wood stock of a consist- 
ency much in excess of 5 per cent and for somewhat lower values 
in the cases of sulphite and sulphate stocks. It is highly probable, 
however, in view of the fact that double suction impellers of the 
open type have already been developed which show efficiencies 
very close to those obtained with the best enclosed impellers, that 
the next few years will see a marked let-down in the present limi- 
tations in regard to the consistency of the stock that can be han- 
died satisfactorily by centrifugal pumps fitted with well propor- 
tioned open impellers. Furthermore, even now some approved 


Courtesy: 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


Fic. 7. 


Battery of motor driven vacuum pumps, 
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De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Fic. 8. 


Centrifugal pumps in general water supply service. 


Courtesy: 


7,000 g.p.m. 


centrifugal stock pumps are provided with flushing connections 
through which water can be forced backwards, through the im- 
peller and into the suction passage, to free the pump of clogged 
material, although it has been found that such back washing is 
very rarely necessary. Provisions are made quite generally, more- 
over, to have all internal parts of the pump easily accessible, for 
clearing the passages of any accumulation of solid matter, so that 


Courtesy: Terry Steam Turbine Co. 


Fic. 9. 
Turbine driven deep well pump with booster 500 m.—1 
-p.m.—1,800 r.p.m.— 
1,400 ft. head, - _ 
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MODERN 
METHODS 


An Engineering Staff with 
a practical and intimate 
knowledge of pulp and 
papermaking requirements 
as they affect the use of 
felts... always at work 
devising new ways for im- 
proving felt performance, 
perfecting new designs of 
felt constructions for all 
kinds of standard papers 


.. and specialties. 


— 


A modern Research Labo- 
ratory constantly consider- 
ing new problems in felt 
usage, testing wools and 
yarns, analyzing, checking 
... not only working with 
our own engineers but 
cooperating with scores of 
paper mills which come to 
us continually for sugges- 
tions for overcoming 
troublesome conditions. 


™ oy 


ni 


THE HOME OF ALBANY FELTS 


BROAD 
EXPERIENCE 


For YEARS the Albany 
Felt Company has been helping paper mills 
throughout the world to cut felt costs and to 
improve their products... offering every aid in 
meeting new manufacturing conditions as they 
arose. The result has been an unequaled experi- 
ence in every kind of paper and board from 
the most delicate of Japanese rice tissues to the 
bulkiest of insulation boards. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


Any of our representatives will be glad to discuss the 
best ways for promoting felt efficiencies in your mill. 
A survey of your requirements may result in sugges- 
tions which will be decidely to your benefit. 


ALBANY FELT COMPANY 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Growing With The Paper Industry of America 
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even at the present time the clogging of a modern centrifugal stock 
pump is a matter of far less concern than formerly. 

With the danger of pump clogging greatly reduced, centrifugal 
pumps can be driven with reasonable safety at considerably higher 
speeds. In fact, speeds of 1,750 r.p.m., even for small pumps with 
open impellers, are quite common and for larger pumps consider- 
ably higher rotation is not unusual. Where enclosed impeller 
pumps are suitably used, as when handling water, clear liquids and 
even white water, very much higher speeds are quite feasible, as 
at the Taggart Oswego Paper and Bag Corporation where the 
boiler-feed centrifugals are driven at close at 3,500 r.p.m. 

Employing such high speeds, naturally, has the effect of very 
materially increasing the capacity of the pumps and of reducing 
unit equipment investment, but it imposes, also, greater necessity 
for accurate and sensitive speed regulation. A relatively slight 
variation in the speed of fast running pumps may exert a quite 
marked influence upon the volume of pump discharge and for this 
reason it is imperative that the pump speed be maintained high 
enough to insure constancy of flow. Necessary adjustments in 
rate of pump discharge can then be made by suitable throttling 
mechanism in the outlet pipe, care being exercised to keep the 
suction pipe free from all obstruction. 

The sensitiveness with which these centrifugals can be regulated 
in regard to rate of discharge, or volume of flow, has recently 
been well demonstrated in a New England plant. Two 4-inch, 
two-stage, double suction centrifugal pumps are employed in con- 
nection with a feed line through an economizer. That is, one 
pump feeds through the economizer into the other pump. The 
second pump, consequently, has to accommodate a slight increase 
in the volume of the feed water occasioned by its elevation in 
temperature, while passing through the economizer, and possible 
formation of some small steam bubbles. The differential in volume 
is not great, it is true, but the fact that the two pumps can be so 
synchronized in respect to discharges is a striking illustration of 
the sensitivity of control which can be exercised over properly 
proportioned and correctly operated centrifugal pumps. 


Rotaries and Specialty Pumps 


With the adaptability of centrifugal pumps now developed to a 
stage where, as one prominent manufacturer states, there is a 
pump for every requirement in the industry, the old mill concep- 
tions in regard to stuff, suction and fan pumps and their accepted 
fields can certainly no longer be deemed a creed in mill pump 
equipment. True, there may still be a few services regarding 
which there remains some legitimate question as to the suitability 
of using centrifugals, but for even these there are now rotaries 
and specialty pumps of unquestioned usefulness. 

One enjoying deserved popularity with pulp and paper mills is a 
rotary air compressor and suction pump which, when combined 
with a centrifugal pump, makes the unit self-priming and an 
assemblage well adapted to dryer exhaust service and in somewhat 
modified form to the draining of paper machine suction boxes. 
The rotary air compressor and suction pump section is made up 
of an air rotor, consisting of a cylindrical hub about which is 
arranged a series of chambers, or pockets, which revolves freely 
in an eliptical casing partially filled with water. As the rotor re- 
volves, it carries the water around with it, but the centrifugal 
force developed causes the water to follow a path conforming 
to the contour of the casing, thus alternately filling and emptying 
the rotor chambers with water twice during each revolution of the 
rotor. As the water leaves the chambers, it is replaced with air 
and when the water is forced back into the chambers the air is 
compressed. 

Such an air rotor mounted on the shaft of a centrifugal pump 
makes an assemblage which is self-priming and if a tank receiver 
is also incorporated, an efficient device for service as a dryer ex- 
hauster is evolved. The mixture of air and hot water separates 
in the tank receiver, the air being allowed to escape without back 
pressure and the heated water returned to the hot wells. 

Very much the same combination of air rotor and centrifugal 


(Continued) 


pump, with a suitable separating tank, forms a highly efficient uni 
for draining the suction boxes of paper machines, separating the 
air from the liquid and conserving a large proportion of the heat, 
In the largest size as yet marketed, these units can handle over 4 
thousand cubic feet of free air per minute and as much as 1,500 
gallons of water. 


Pumps for Handling Oi) Direct 


Screw pumps for handling oil direct to fuel burner tips, where 
such fuel is used, and for handling oil in forced feed lubrication 
systems are another of the pump specialties well deserving of con- 
sideration by pulp and paper mills and, of course, there are other 
rotaries and special pumps well adapted to specific services, but 
these need hardly to be discussed in order to demonstrate that 
there have been marked changes in pumps and pumping practices 
in the pulp and paper making industries. Nevertheless, it behoaves 
the alert and active mill to keep well posted in respect to pump 
specialty developments as well as with progress made in the 
development in the standard lines of pumps. The pulp and paper 
industries probably have use for more pumps than any other line 
of business and certainly no other field of industrial activity is 
more concerned with advance in pumping practices. Economical 
pumping and low steam costs are the outstanding requirements of 
the dual industries. 


Boston Paper Market More Active 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., April 28, 1930.—A slight improvement has de- 
veloped in the paper market here during the last week. In fact, 
some houses are doing a very good business, and a number, at 
least, have had a better April than that of a year ago. Orders for 
book papers have been coming in good volume and a movement in 
hand-made papers has begun. The demand for kraft paper is 
fair, but the price situation is regarded as deplorable. 

The box board market is quiet with some and more active with 
others. Indications favor a considerable business to come in this 
commodity. Current demand is generally hand-to-mouth. West- 
ern manufacturers, it is reported, are offering single white, patent 
coated, news board bender at lower figures than the minimum of 
$65 generally quoted in this market. 

Paper stock continues dull, but business is expected to improve 
as soon as the tariff is settled, with the actual rates of duty on 
commodities definitely known. The proposed duty of 20 per cent 
on shoes from Czecho-Slovakia would help the leather board manu- 
facturers as several million pairs of shoes now imported contain 
counter board made abroad. Naturally there would be a greater 
production of ladies’ shoes in this country, so that the leather 
board manufacturers here would benefit from the demand as well 
as dealers in old kraft, pulp and other fibers and materials which 
go into its manufacture. 


News Print Report To Be Made Soon 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 30, 1930.—The report covering 
the Federal Trade Commission’s investigation of news print 
paper is in an advanced stage of preparation and probably will 
be sent to Congress prior to the adjournment of that body, 
according to announcement just made. The completion of the 
report has been delayed because of the illness of the leading 
economists in charge of the work. 

The Commission will soon have up for consideration a tenta- 
tive draft of the report. The Commission is seeking to learn 
through this inquiry “whether any of the practices of the manu- 
facturers and distributors of news print paper tend to create a 
monopoly in the supplying of news print paper to publishers 
of small daily and weekly newspapers or constitute a violation 
of the antitrust laws.” 

Field work has been in progress in this inquiry in different 
parts of the country since the Commission began it in March 
of last year under the direction of a Senate Resolution. 
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A PAPER MAKING MUSEUM 


A monument to the paper making industry in this country 
is being established at Dalton, Mass., by Crane & Co. This is 
in the form of a museum which is designed to preserve docu- 
ments, engravings, maps, specimens of paper, currency and 
paper-making tools bearing on the early history of Crane & 
Co., Dalton, and the inaugurating of the paper-making indus- 
Carl C. Curtiss, of the American His- 
torical Bureau, New York, has been elected to organize the 


try in Massachusetts. 


Crane Museum. 

A stone building constructed in 1846, standing among a group 
of modern paper mills, has been restored and adapted by Charles 
It will house the 
The surrounding grounds are being landscaped to 


S. Keefe, a prominent New York architect. 
collection. 
make a garden spot on the bank of a river which winds pic- 
turesquely among the mills. 

The Crane family has been identified with paper-making for 
more than a hundred and fifty years. In 1799, three men ex- 
plored Western Massachusetts in search of a site upon which 
to erect a paper mill. On the bank of one of the arms of the 
Housatonic River in the village of Dalton, they found the spot 
One 


of these men was Zenas Crane, the first, who had learned the 


they were seeking, and soon proceeded to build their mill. 


trade of paper-making in the old mill at Milton, near Boston, 
one of the proprietors being a Crane. 

Young Zenas Crane, when only twenty, having learned all he 
could at the mill, which had been put in operation by a Hes- 


sian soldier—a former papermaker in the old country who had 
been released from military duty by the colonial governor to 


teach the colonists papermaking—went west to start his own 


business. He settled at Dalton and began to make paper of 
rags, which he urged housewives in an advertisement, still ex- 


tant, to save and thus help to promote a new American indus- 


try. The business thus founded was left by Zenas Crane to 
his children, who in turn passed it on to theirs. The third 


generation consisted, among others, of Zenas Crane, W. Mur- 


YEAR 


ray Crane, and Frederic G. Crane. These men organized two 
partnerships known as Crane & Co. and Z. & W. M. Crane. 
In each of these, various Crane descendants had active inter- 
ests, and all the principals had a background of practical ap- 
prenticeship in paper-making. 

Thus, when W. Murray Crane, who afterwards became United 
States Senator, suggested some fifty years ago, that the mill 
should qualify to supply the paper for United States currency, 
he was speaking as a skilled papermaker. Having won a reluc- 
tant consent to his proposal, he developed a process whereby 
silk filaments of different colors were 
paper. 
Bank Note Paper, will be readily recalled. 


incorporated into the 


This characteristic, which was exclusive of Crane’s 

This same bank note paper also is issued for currency by many 
other governments including most of the South American coun- 
tries, China, and several other European nations. However, 
the distinguishing silk threads were reserved for our own gov- 
ernment. 

Crane’s bond paper is used for bonds, stocks, certificates, 
checks, business stationery, legal 


papers, insurance policies, 


maps, and diplomas. The so-called “sheepskin”, conferred on 
recipients of collegiate degrees is, in many cases Crane’s artifi- 
cial parchment. Genuine parchment, or vellum, has for some 
time been unobtainable in quantities and long has ceased to be 
used generally by colleges. 

The name “bond”, as applied to paper, originated with Crane. 
One of the earliest uses for this paper was in connection with 
bonds. 


“bond paper” and so grew up the custom of calling any paper 


Printers fell into the habit of ordering the paper as 


used for business stationery “bond paper”, though the term was 
true only of Crane’s. 

Eighteen nations have issued government bonds on paper 
made by Crane mills, and their bank note paper has been em- 
ployed, in the past, for the currency of twenty-two nations. 

Paper money engraved on Crane’s bank note circulates 
among 438,000,000 people, or one-fourth the population of the 
globe. 

Among other famous collections designed along the lines of 
the Crane Museum are the one at New Bedford, devoted to the 
whaling industry; that of the American Type Founders Com- 
pany, with its magnificent library on the history of printing; 
the excellent museum of the art of making wires and cables, 
maintained by George W. Prentiss & Co., at Holyoke, Mass., 
the Museum of Science and Industry, founded at Chicago by 
Julius Rosenwald; and the Essex Institute, of Salem Mass. 


A VITAL STEP IN REFORESTATION 

Federal leadership in tree planting and a greatly enlarged 
program for forest planting on the National Forests of the 
country have been stimulated by the passage in the Senate of 
the amended Vandenberg bill, according to George D. Pratt, 
This bill, as 
amended and just passed by the Senate, would authorize ex- 
penditures beginning with $300,000 in 1932 and increasing to 
$2,000,000 in 1927, and such amounts as may be necessary for 


president of the American Forestry Association. 


each fiscal year thereafter in providing for adequate reforesta- 
tion of the National Forests. 
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This program is many times larger than anything ever be- 
fore proposed by Congress for the reforestation of the Govern- 
ment’s forest preserves, said Mr. Pratt. The bill as originally 
introduced by Senator Vandenberg, of Michigan, and the com- 
panion measure of the House bill introduced by Representative 
Knutson, of Minnesota, carried an authorization for forest plant- 
ing on the National Forests east of the 102d meridan of longi- 
tude of $150,000 for the fiscal year of 1932, increasing to $400,000 
in 1934, he said. The Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, however, went much further and recommended a for- 
est planting program for the entire National Forest system with 
authorized expenditures of $300,000 for the fiscal year of 1932, 
$450,000 for 1933, $600,000 for 1934, $1,000,000 for 1935, $1,500,- 
000 for 1936, $2,000,000 for 1937, and for each fiscal year there- 
after “such amounts as may be necessary” in providing for 
adequate reforestation of the National Forests. 

“While passage of the bill by the Senate does not definitely 
assure the program,” says Mr. Pratt, “because the bill must 
first receive approval in the House and be signed by the Presi- 
dent, it is believed that the President will approve as indicated 
by the fact that the Bureau of the Budget in commenting upon 
the original bill did not oppose a forest planting program of 
authorization growing to $2,000,000 a year after six or seven 
years. 

“Federal leadership in forest planting has long been recog- 
nized as the most vital step in a program of reforestation in 
America,” Mr. Pratt declared, pointing out that many indivi- 
dual states now surpass the federal government in the refores- 
tation of cutover and denuded forest lands. “More than 2,100,- 
000 acres of National Forest land, denuded by bad fires in the 
past or destructive logging prior to federal administration need 
Last year but 18,000 acres 
were planted, and at this rate more than 100 years will be re- 


to be artificially planted with trees. 


quired to reforest the National Forest areas. Government 


planting of forest trees even in a small country like New Zea- 
land is far in advance of the United States,” he said. 


Union Bag To Reduce Stock Par Value 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hupson Fa ts, N. Y., April 28, 1930.—Stockholders of the Union 
Bag and Paper Corporation have approved a plan of recapital- 
ization providing for a reduction in the par value of the stock 
from $100 to $30 a share and subsequently to a no par basis. 
The company claims it suffered a heavy operating loss last year 
and an effort is being made to overcome the deficit. The mills 
here have been running on curtailed schedules for some time 
and only recently it was announced that one of the largest 
units would be shut down until orders came in sufficient to 
guarantee steady operations. 


Japanese Wood Pulp Production Increases 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 23, 1930—Wood pulp production in 
Japan during last year reached a total of 692,843 short tons ac- 
cerding to a report of the Forestry Bureau of the Japanese De- 
partment of Agriculture. Production of sulphite pulp, which 


represents somewhat over half the total production, increased from 
347,222 tons in 1928 to 375,690 tons in 1929, while ground wood 
pulp during the same period rose from 265,667 tons to 287,895 tons. 
Production of kraft pulp also showed an increase from 22,743 
tons to 29,258 tons. 
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New York Busy With Reforestation 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Lowvitte, N. Y., April 28, 1930—AlIl previous records were 
smashed at the state nursery here this week when over 2,000,000 
trees for use in reforestration projects were shipped. Last 
week over 1,000,038 trees were shipped and over two hundred 
men are being employed in taking care of orders. The shipping 
has been going on now for the past month and in that time 
about 10,000,000 trees have been packed and shipped to various 
parts of the state. The largest shipment of trees this year was 
forwarded to Lewis and Erie counties which are engaged in 
reforestration work on a large scale. Among the various kinds 
of trees being shipped are Norway spruce, cedar, larch, Scotch 
pine, black locust and poplars. It is also planned to enlarge 
the nursery next year and 5,000,000 trees will be transplanted 
there this season. 

Announcement is also made of the establishment of a new 
nursery at Tully, N. Y., which will make six in all owned and 
operated under the state government. The nursery at Saratoga 
is rated as the largest with the one at Lowville holding second 
place. It is the plan of the Conservation Commission to estab- 
lish several more within the next fifteen years in connection 
with the vast reforestration program being mapped out and it 
is also expected that those already in existence will be con- 
siderably enlarged. 

Eight counties have already filed orders for 3,150,000 trees 
under the Hewitt law which provides for state aid for those 
wishing to establish county forests, the state matching county 
appropriations up to $5,000 in any year. The largest order for 
a county forest so far received calls for 900,000 trees for Otsego 
while Lewis county has ordered 607,500 and Erie about 510,000. 


Continuous Pulpwood Crops 

Continuous cropping of pulpwood stands in the Northeast 
is feasible if young growth is established in the stand before 
the mature wood crop is cut, says the Forest Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Intensive studies of spruce and fir management in the New 
England States and New York by the Northeastern Forest 
Experiment Station have shown that reproduction which is 
already established produces much more satisfactory secondary 
stands than will natural “seeding in” after cutting, as the latter 
means a great delay in the start of the new crop. Certain 
cultural methods are possible to encourage the growth of the 
new crop. The girdling of competing hardwoods on many 
acres in order to release from suppression spruce reproduction, 
and the removal of inferior hardwoods which are competing 
with the valuable softwoods, are possible on many areas. 

Spruce and fir, the pulpwoods of the Northeast, are increas- 
ingly in demand for paper making, the Forest Service says, 
and conditions for the production of continuous crops of these 
trees are particularly favorable in the Northeast. 

Leaflet No. 57-L, “Pulpwood Crops in the Northeast,” by 
M. Westveld, just issued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, contains the conclusions resulting from studies of 
pulpwood management by the Northeastern Forest 'Experiment 
Station. Copies may be obtained free, while the supply lasts, 
from the Office of Information, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Joseph M. Ward Heads Detroit Sulphite 

Derroit, Mich., April 28, 1930—At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Detroit Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company, 
Joseph M. Ward was elected president of the company, to suc- 
ceed W. P. Holliday, retiring as president to become chairman 
of the board of directors. Mr. Ward having been the active 
head of the company for the past nine or ten years, there is 
no change in management. 
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Composition of Pulp Ash 


By Roger C. Griffin? 


In some recent work we found it necessary to makc a chemical 
analysis of the mineral constituents (ash) of several different 
kinds of pulp. As there seems to be little of an authoritative na- 
ture in the literature on this subject we are glad to submit the 
results to the Technical Association. 


Pulps of Foreign Manufacture 


The pulps analyzed were of foreign manufacture, imported at 
the port of Boston and sampled by us from the original shipments 
at the docks. There were two different well known brands each 
of bleached and unbleached sulphite and of kraft and one lot 
of bleached straw pulp. In making the analyses the total percent- 
age of ash in the air-dry pulp was determined by careful ignition 
of two separate weighed portions. Then a sufficient amount of the 
pulp was ignited to a carbon-free ash to produce several grams 
of ash. This ash was analyzed by standard procedures, using a 
0.5 gram sample for silica, iron oxide and alumina, lime and mag- 
nesia. Separate samples of 0.5 gram or 1 gram were used for 
sulfur trioxide determination and the chlorine was determined 
on the water extract of 2 grams of the ash. In most instances 
duplicate determinations were run. Results of the analyses are 
given in the attached tabulation. 


Amount of Alkalies Not Determined 


The amount of alkalies was not determined. It is also quite 
possible that the ash was not ignited at a sufficiently high tem- 
perature to convert all the calcium carbonate to calcium oxide. 
The figures for “undetermined” therefore include compounds of 
the alkalies (other than chloride) and any carbon dioxide in the 
ash. In estimating the probable combination the chlorine was 
calculated to calcium chloride except in the case of the kraft pulps 
where it was calculated to sodium chloride. The sulphur trioxide 
was calculated to calcium sulphate. The calcium oxide in excess 
of that required for the chlorine and sulfur trioxide was calcu- 
lated as calcium oxide. 


No Startling Difference in Results 


There is no startling difference in the results on the two samples 
of unbleached sulphite nor on the two samples of kraft. In the 
latter case, however, it is interesting to note that the ash of 
kraft A contains twice as much iron oxide and alumina as kraft 
B and that the total lime in the latter is considerably more than 
in kraft A. There is a striking difference, however, in the ash 
of the two lots of bleached sulphite. A possible explanation of 
some of the differences is that the B sample may have been 
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bleached with sodium hypochlorite solution and the A sample with 
ordinary bleach solution. 
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TAPPI Notes 


Shinyiro Yeda of the Oji Paper Manufacturing Company 
Ltd., of Tokyo, Japan is visiting Wisconsin mills this week. 

James d’A. Clark of Bowaters Paper Mills in England, was 
married on Saturday to Miss Losee in Red Hook, N. Y. 

Y. M de Muinck Keizer of Van Gelder Zonen, paper manu- 
facturers of Velsen, Netherlands, is one of a group visiting 
American and Canadian Industrial centers. 

H. M. Ford formerly of the Northwestern Pulp and Paper 
Company of Portland, Ore., is now with the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wis. 

W. K. Gainer, recently the TAPPI Fellow at the Kemi mill 
in Finland, is now at Dalhousie, N. B. in the new mill of 
the New Brunswick International Paper Company. 

E. G. Lindeberg of the Dominion Paper Company at Kingsey 
Falls, is now in Nipigon, Ontario. 

G. P. Genberg for several years with the Fraser Companies 
Ltd., of Edmundston, N. B. is now connected with the Resti- 
gouche Company at Athol, P. Q. 
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Decorated Paper 


By Joseph Rossman 


The following abstracts of U. S. patents contain the inventions 
for ornamenting paper chiefly by the application of color. The 
finished paper may be treated by a coating operation or the color- 
ing matter may be added to the paper pulp. 

1. BartHOoLoMeEw, 71,681. Dec. 3, 1867. 

This invention relates to machines for staining or coloring wall 
or other paper. The color-box or trough is made with one or 
more partitions throughout its whole length, to enable employing 
different colors in advance of each other, and so produce new 
combinations; and the discharge-openings of the several compart- 
ments of the color-box are made short or long, with solid parts 
between them for the purpose of producing stripes. 

2. Herst, 101,732. Apr. 12, 1870. 

This machine is for applying coloring material to the surface 
of paper to form striped paper hangings. In the invention the 
paper is drawn over an adjustable presser-cloth between that and 
the color-box, so that more or less color will pass out from the 
color-box upon the paper according to the pressure of the adjust- 
able cloth. The color-box is mounted so that it may be adjusted to 
the proper position upon the paper. 

3. Beck, 107,997. Ocr. 4, 1870. 

This invention relates to a compound which is intended, princi- 
pally for coloring wall paper, fancy paper cloth and other fabrics; 
and which is made of mica ground to a fine powder, and mixed 
with a transparent gum, such as starch, glue and glycerine, to 
such a consistency that it can be used for coloring and printing 
paper, or other fabrics in the same manner as other coloring 
compounds employed for this purpose. 

4. Carson, 112,544. Marcu 14, 1871. 

The operator takes a vat or bath of the necessary dimensions, 
in which he places a solution of gum tragacanth and water, filling 
the vat to within a short distance of the top. He then takes the 
colors he requires for his purpose (chiefly of vegetable, but in 
some cases of mineral origin) and grinds or prepares them with 
water, each color being prepared in a separate vessel. He then 
sprinkles each color on the surface of the solution with a brush, 
in the proportion he deems necessary, the colors spreading therein 
of their own accord. A comb is then used to modify the pattern 
thus formed, after which the paper is gradually applied to the 
surface, commencing with one corner until the whole has touched 
the pattern. 


5. WottmuTH, 147,300. Fes. 10, 1874. 

The combination in a wall paper machine of one or more trans- 
versely-reciprocating funnels for applying the oil-coloring matter, 
the same having sharp edges for scraping and smoothing the 
color, with a series of adjustable rollers for carrying and feeding 
the paper to be coated. 

6. Syms, 202,483. Aprit 16, 1878. 

The process of forming paper with its face ornamented in de- 
sign, consisting in placing upon a broad pulp-web formed on one 
cylinder or belt other smaller pattern pulp-web of different colors 
or stock, or both, produced on a second cylinder or belt, and 
pressing and forming such webs into one web. 

7. ADAMS AND Bort, 212,582. Fes., 1879. 

A method for coloring paper so, as to imitate marble, granite, 
or other veined stones, which consists in applying the ground and 
subsequent layers of color one after another, each being kept moist 
till blended with the next succeeding layer. 

8. ToyLe, 238,991. Marcu 15, 1881. 

Decorating the surface of paper or part thereof with an ad- 
hesive medium; second, depositing small heaps of different colors 
on the prepared surface; third, dispersing, intermixing, or partly 
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intermixing the different heaps; and fourth, imparting pressure to 
the powdered surface. 
9. Happen, 249,342. Nov. 8, 1881. 

The method of ornamenting fibrous or textile fabrics, which con- 
sists in applying two or more pulverized dry colors to the fabric 
during the process of its manufacture while in a damp or adhesive 
state, previous to its passage through the finishing or calendering 
rolls. 

10. Toye, 250,301. Nov. 29, 1881. 

The process of ornamenting fabrics, which consists in an appli- 
cation of an adhesive ground of two or more separate colors upon 
the same or different parts of the fabric, in connection with the 
deposition of powdered colors or bronzes thereupon. 

11. JEFFERSON, 273,364. Marcu 6, 1883. 

Ornamenting the surface of paper by coating it with an earthy 
material analogous to talc, worked with coloring and adhesive 
materials. 


12. CrANE, 293,228. Fen. 12, 1884. 

Prior to this invention the coloring of paper had been effected 
by dyeing the pulp before forming the same into paper, whereby 
the body of the sheet was made of a uniform color throughout. 
Liquid colors were in some cases applied to the unsolidified pulp- 
web before the same had been pressed or dried, whereby the color- 
ing material was caused to partially penetrate and spread within 
or through the body of the web in an irregular manner, and the 
web after compression and drying has also been superficially dyed 
by completely immersing the same in a colored liquid size. This 
invention differs essentially from these; and it consists in applying 
the coloring material to either or both surfaces of the continuous 
web of paper after the same has been solidified and the greater 
part of its moisture expelled by passing through the press-rolls of 
the paper-making machine. It embraces a continuous process of 
printing of one or more colors upon a portion or upon the whole 
of either or both surfaces of the paper, or the imprinting there- 
upon of designs or figures of any kind. 


13. CRANE, 293,229. Fes. 12, 1884. 

In a paper-making machine, the combination of the press-rollers, 
two or more drying-cylinders, and two color-printing rollers, one 
of the latter revolving in contact with the paper web at a point 
between two drying cylinders. 

Process and Mechanism for Producing Stretchable Paper. 
H. G. Widmer assignor to Arkell Safety Bag Company. U. 
S. pat. 1,676,759, July 10, 1928. Irregular, discontinuous, longi- 
tudinal folds are formed in a moving web of paper, preferably 
;while it is wet. These folds are pressed down tight against 
the body of the paper so as to become permanent in the same 
manner as are the crinkles in crinkled paper. When such paper 
is put under lateral tension, as when it is used for wrapping 
bales or heavy packages or when it is used as barrel lining, 
the folds pull out in the locality of strain and to the extent 
required, in much the same way as do the crinkles of crinkled 
paper. The invention may be carried out in connection with 
the crinkling or creping of paper in the usual manner, thus 
producing paper that is stretchable in both directions. A.P.-C. 

Paper for Wiping Engraved Printing Plates. T. M. Royal. 
U. S. pat. 1,671,612, May 29, 1928.—The invention provides an 
oiled paper for removing ink from printing plates—A. P.-C. 

14. McInpor anp McINpoe, 295,657. Marcu 25, 1884. 

The process of manufacturing wood-grain paper, consisting in 
preparing the surface of natural wood, the grain or lines charac- 
teristic of which are to be transferred, by making the same level, 
plane, and smooth, but otherwise unfinished, then taking an im- 
pression of the grain and lines of the wood by means of wax, 
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then in preparing an electrotype from the wax impression, and 
then in printing by means of the electrotype upon paper, colored 
or tinted to the color or tint of the body of the natural wood a 
fac-simile of the lines or grain of the wood. 

15. McINpor AND McInpoe, 295,658. Marcu 25, 1884. 

The art of making wood-grain paper, consisting, first, in obtain- 
ing from wood itself an electrotype or engraved fac-simile to the 
grain or natural lines; second, in preparing a stain electrotype or 
engraved plate that shall represent the stain or color lines of the 
wood between the lines or grain; third, in taking paper of a color 
which shall approximate the natural color of the wood; fourth, 
in printing in suitable color thereon the stain, by an electrotype- 
plate or representation of the wood between the grain-lines; and, 
fifth, in subsequently printing in proper color the grain or lines 
of the natural wood therean by means of the electrotype or key 
plate. 

16. Martin, 321,234. June 30, 1885. 

The process of coloring material by the application thereto of a 
wash of color, and by subsequently absorbing the surplus color. 
17. Beck, 322,034. Jury 14, 1885. 

Manufacturing paper, consisting in first preparing the paper-pulp 
as usual in such manufacture, then admixing therewith finely 
divided mineral bodies having a lustrous appearance, and then 
forming the mass thus produced into sheets. 

18. Martin, 324,860. Aucust 25, 1885. 

The method of coloring and bronzing oil-paper and other ma- 
terials with oil-color and bronze by diffusing the oil-color, in con- 
nection with a solvent and bronze-powder, upon water, and apply- 
ing the paper or material to the same. 

19. Ettis AND Extts, 330,215. NovemBer 10, 1885. 

The art of imparting a design to paper after it passes from the 
coucher and before it arrives at the calender-rolls in the process 
of manufacture. 

20. Trout, 335,725. Fespruary 9, 1886, 

In the manufacture of wall paper, the combination of bivuce 
powder or other substance for the ornamentation of the paper with 
silicate of soda or any adhesive liquid possessing similar qualities, 
and the application of the compound thus formed to the paper. 

21. Becx, 342,315. May 25, 1886. 

Manufacture of paper, consisting in applying foreign bodies and 
an adhesive substance to the surface of the pulp while the same 
is still soft and during the process of manufacture of the paper, 
the foreign bodies appearing on the surface of the finished paper. 
22. BAER AND KraeMer, 356,437. JANUARY 25, 1887. 

Wall paper or paper-hanging, having a ground color, a coating 
of potato-flour or other farinaceous substance upon the color, and 
a uesign upon the coating. 

23. Beck, 359,531. Marcu 15, 1887. 

The process of making colored felt paper, consists in first pro- 
ducing an uncolored pulp, then forming it into sheets of felt paper, 
and then coloring the surface only of the paper. 

24. Mortimer, 368,415. Aucusr 16, 1887. 

The invention consists in impressing the designs ot characters 
on the paper by means of a roll having a yielding or elastic sur- 
face, which received the ink in regulated quantities from a suitable 
oversetting strip of felt or cloth, which receives the liquid colors 
from an elevated reservoir, absorbs the same, and distributes them 
directly to the printing roll in such quantity that the roll will only 
take off a proper surface coating in a manner similar to that from 
an inking-roller, so as to transfer the same to the paper without 
danger of running or spreading, and in certain means whereby the 
paper is dried and wound upon a roll in marketable condition. 


25. Provost, 368,686. Aucust 23, 1887. 

The method of ornamenting wall paper, which consists in first 
applying the ground color, then printing in colors and bronze upon 
the ground while the same is in a wet or moist state, and then 
passing the paper through an embossing machine. 

26. Baer AND Kraemer, 369,157. Aucust 30, 1887. 
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A wall paper or hanging having a ground of the desired color 
produced by means of a compound of pulverized mica and liquid 
aniline dye. 

27. Parmer, 369,957. SepreMBer 13, 1887. 

The combination, with apparatus for producing a layer of paper 
pulp or paper making material, of a roller or device or rollers or 
devices having upon it or them the design to be produced upon 
the pulp or material, and so arranged as to act upon the layer of 
pulp or material as it is passed beneath or in contact with the roller 
or rollers or device or devices, and thereby produce the required 
design on the pulp or material. 

28. YerKES, 395,257. DecEMBER 25, 1888. 

The invention is more especially used for grounding wall paper 
that is, applying a ground or body color to one side of the web 
of paper which is to be used for wall paper. Under ordinary 
circumstances this grounding of the wall paper is done in the wall 
paper factory after the paper has come from the paper mill; but 
the grounding of the paper in the wall paper factory is somewhat 
expensive, owing chiefly to the time and large space required for 
the drying of the color applied to the paper. In order to ground 
the paper in a more economical manner, the ordinary paper mak- 
ing machine is provided with an attachment by which the ground 
color may be applied to the web of paper as it is passing over the 
drying-cylinders, and the drying of the color is accomplished 
simultaneously with the drying of the web of paper in the paper- 
making machine. By this means the separate drying appliances and 
the long space occupied by them in the wall paper factory are 
dispensed with and time and labor economized. 

29. Mortimer, 397,091. JANUARY 29, 1889. 

The combination of the impression-roller having raised elastic 
ornamenting surfaces, the inclined shelf located above the same, 
the independent inking-felts overlapping the roller, means for 
supplying the colors to the felts, and the removable and adjustable 
color-separating plates inserted between the inking-felts, whereby 
the different colors are prevented from blending. 

30. StRAHAN, 430,707. JuNE 24, 1890. 

The process of coloring and decorating paper and other fabric, 
which consists in projecting or discharging liquid or liquid colors 
in the form of spray or vapor against the surface of the paper or 
fabric to be treated by means of atomizers, and varying or chang- 
ing the effects so produced by alternately interrupting one or more 
of the jets of spray at any desired point or points. 

31. CorNELL, 435,684. SEPTEMBER 2, 1890. 

A machine for making imitation burls, the combination, with the 
upper press-roll, of a roll above the same adapted to rotate and 
to move laterally across the periphery of the press-roll. 

32. CARPENTER, 443,658. DeceMBER 30, 1890. 

The process of manufacturing paper colored in clouded and 
shaded tints, which consists in preparing the pulp for paper mak- 
ing by agitation with water in the usual way, mixing coloring 
matter irregularly with the pulp, immediately withdrawing the 
water in the process of forming the web before a uniform tint 
has been imparted to the web, and then pressing and drying the 
colored web in the usual way. 

33. Haxe, 449,675. Aprit 7, 1891. 

The method of illuminating or tinting embossed paper, which 
consists in first spraying the paper with one color along one edge 
and the adjoining surfaces of the embossed portion of the paper, 
producing a design shaded in two or more colors. 

34. Brice, 471, 287. Marcu 22, 1892: 

Making embossed variegated wall paper, which consists in first 
applying the desired relief and background colors or other coatings 
upon the paper, then embossing the colored or coated paper, and 
then removing the second or background coating from the em- 
bossments of the paper to expose the under or relief coating, while 
leaving the back-ground coating in the depressions of the paper. 

Manufacture of Paper, Paperboard, Building Boards, Roofing 
and Flooring Steets and the Like. G. F. Blombery. U. S. pat. 
1,675,244, June 26, 1928—A fibrous stock is incorporated with 
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a pulpy jelly obtained by macerating or digesting prewashed 
kelp with rubber.—A. P.-C. 


35. BuTTeERFIELD, 471,288. Marcu 22, 1892. 

In a machine for decorating paper, the combination with a pan 
or tank for holding the paint supporting liquid, of a paint scat- 
tering or distributing apparatus consisting of a blower, a nozzle 
arranged between the pan and the blower, with its delivery end 
in proximity to the edge of the pan, and a receptacle for holding 
paint, arranged above the nozzle arid constructed to allow the 
paint to pass down into the nozzle to be blown by the air blast 
onto the liquid in the pan. 


36. CorNELL, 486,629. NovEMBER 22, 1892. 

In practicing the invention the stock or pulp is first deprived of 
its surplus water and partly formed into a web or sheet. This 
web is then subjected to a slight pressure against a textile surface, 
to which is applied a coloring liquid, which latter is in turn trans- 
ferred to the web as it receives this slight pressure. The web is 
then subjected to further pressure and finally dried. By applying 
the color at this particular stage in the course of its manufacture 
while the sheet is soft and absorbent and charged with moisture, 
which aids in the distribution of the color. Either a single color 
may be applied to the sheet or it may receive a series of distinct 
longitudinal strips of different colors. 


37, McCoy, 596,905. January 4, 1898. 

This invention consists in improved mechanism for blending 
colors on wall paper, particularly for the manufacture of blended 
borders, on which the colors are graduated from a dark shade in 
the middle to a light shade on the margins or from a dark shade 
at one side of the border to a light shade at the other. 


38. Henry, 618,672. January 31, 1899, 

The method of producing and fixing iridescent colors on the 
surface of paper and the like, which consists in covering the paper 
with water, forming a solution in benzene of a resinous fixative 
which is influenced by light, depositing the solution on the surface 
of the water over the paper, then drawing off the water in order 
to bring the color-pellicle into contact with the surface of the 
paper, and then drying the paper. 


39. Davis, 618,788. JANuARY 31, 1899. 

The process of applying paint, and similar coatings, which con- 
sists in first forming a layer of the coating material upon a sup- 
porting liquid of greater specific gravity, by feeding same upon 
the surface of the supporting liquid, and at the same time inducing 
a current of the supporting liquid in a direction away from the 
place of the feeding without puncturing the layer; whereby the 
layer is continually renewed in the direction; and then bringing 
the surface to be coated in contact with the layer. 


40. Creary, 807,155. Decemper 12, 1905. 

4. wall covering consisting of a fabric body, and a color coating 
thereon having spaced portions irregular in shape, the color on the 
irregularly-shaped spaced portions being in varying shades and 
contrasting with the general surface of the color coating, produc- 
ing a plush effect. 


41. Creary, 807,357. DecemBer 12, 1905. 

Producing crushed plush effects on wall coverings, consisting in 
coating the fabric body of the covering, causing the coated body 
to travel, and subjecting the coated face of the fabric body to the 
wiping action of wetted and spaced bunches of a soft flexible 
fabric material traveling in unison with the coated fabric body. 
42. BotHweLt, 846,774. Marcu 12, 1907. 

A process of applying decorative paint colors to materials and 
articles of manufacture, which consists of first feeding paint solu- 
tion or a plurality of different paint solutions and a suitable supply 
of benzin and a benzin, alcohol and shellac solution simultaneously 
onto the surface of a slowly moving body of any suitable fluid 
such as water or of a watery solution or of a solution of water, so 
as to form a film of paint solutions, on the body of fluid, then 
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bringing the materials and articles to be decoratively painted in 
contact with the film of paint solutions. 


43. Franz, 918,525. Aprit 20, 1909. 

By this invention there are produced on the paper web while 
it is still moist and on the wire-cloth or the wet-felt, patterns in 
elevations and depressions by means of rollers on which are cor- 
responding patterns in deeply engraved relief, and there is then 
sprayed on the web a dye-solution from nozzles, arranged in known 
manner, at an acute angle to the surface; or the dye-solution is 
applied by means of felts which dip at one end in a color bath and 
trail on the paper web. Only the elevations are dyed and the more 
so the higher they are, whereas the depressions as well as the 
places behind the elevations remain uncolored. A certain relief- 
like effect is thus produced so that after treatment the paper pre- 
sents a good imitation of crocodile-leather, plaited or wickerwork 
and the like. The effect may be enhanced by applying to or spray- 
ing on the web different dye-solutions. It is best to place the roller 
for impressing the pattern on a part of the wire-cloth or felt 
opposite the roller a suction box which helps to prevent the paper 
pulp from sticking to the roller. The impressed and colored paper 
is finished in the usual manner, and although it is afterward calen- 
dered, it acquires the effect of having a pattern in relief. This 
paper is intended to be used for book-binding, wrapping-paper 
and the like. 

44. MitrcHeEt, 947,973. Fepsruary 1, 1910. 

The process for the decorative treatment of paper consisting in 
the application of color upon a surface, subjecting this surface to 
the treatment of a liquid such as water for the purpose of spread- 
ing the color and then transferring the color to the paper or other 
substances, drying the paper or other substance after treatment 
and permanently fixing the impression. 

45. Garay, 1,011,181. Dercemser 12, 1911. 

Coating paper with a mixture of collodion and powdered metal, 
which consists in applying the mixture to the material, causing the 
latter to travel during the application of the mixture, subjecting 
the coated material to the action of cold water flowing in the 
opposite direction to the direction of the movement of the material 
and in contact with the material whereby the solution will be ab- 
sorbed and the residual coating fixed and finally subjecting the 
coated material to pressure while under water. 

46. Franz, 1,052,716. Fresruary 11, 1913. 

A paper web having in its upper surface a colored design having 
a relief-like effect, such design being produced by impressing on 
the paper web while in a partly desiccated condition on the wire 
cloth or wet felt, haphazard elevations and depressions, applying 
color to the elevations only of the web and finally finishing the 
paper in the usual manner. 

47. Hercuer, 1,180,149. Aprit 18, 1916. 

The method of making mottled or variegated paper upon a 
cylinder machine, which consists in applying to the unsubmerged 
portion of the screen surface of the descending side of the cylin- 
der mold a layer of mottling stock, varying the feed of the mot- 
tling stock to regulate the thickness of the mottling layer, revolv- 
ing the screen through the vat to take up a layer of regular stock 
superposed upon the mottling stock, mingling the stocks, stripping 
the paper thus formed from the cylinder mold, and then finishing 
the same in the usual manner. 

48. Braxe, 1,185,869. June 6, 1916. 

The uncolored paper is first treated by applying thereto a coat 
of coloring by a coating machine or other uniform applicator, the 
coat, while wet, being stippled through the use of a suitable brush 
by hand in a well understood manner. After being allowed to dry 
thoroughly a second coat of coloring, but of a darker color than 
the first coat, is applied in the same or any accepted manner to 
secure a uniform spread, and the coat of darker color is also stip- 
pled through the use of a brush by hand as with the first coat. 
The effect of this treatment is that the lighter ground color will 
be exposed promiscuously throughout the surface and by the min- 
gling of the darker color gives light and shadowy effects that 
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will cause the finished paper to appear as though embossed or of 
a rough surface. 


49, SANBURN, 1,191,912. Jury 18, 1916. 

In carying out the invention for the production of paper having 
a surface made up of contrasting portions, a coloring matter or 
material to contrast with the sheet or web is applied to the surface 
of a moist pulp sheet or web, and such sheet or web, while moist, 
with the color thereon is subjected to pressure to cause the color 
to spread irregularly on the surface of the paper. 

50. GrtLBeE, 1,212,934. JANuARY 16, 1917. 

The process of ornamenting paper sheets, which consists in 
preliminarily coating paper stock with a coating material, drying 
the same, then applying a second layer of coating material of a 
shade or tone differing from the first, drying the second coating, 
then subjecting the coated sheets to a rolling pressure between 
sheets or pads of fabric having an irregular or uneven surface, 
and effecting slip of the coated sheets while undergoing such 
pressure. 

51. Opp, 1,299,216. Aprit 1, 1919. 

The method consists in, first, placing upon a sheet of light color 
dark lines representative of fiber patches in certain kinds of paper; 
then laying on brushes of white wash colors intermediate the 
fibrous patches and slightly overlapping the edges thereof; then 
making a half tone plate thereof by photographic process; making 
an impression upon suitable paper by the photo plate; then over- 
laying the impression in black ink with a tint or color as desired. 
52. NeBen, 1,308,098. Jury 1, 1919. 

Producing a multicolor-printed material which consists in damp- 
ening the material and causing it to slip or slide in contact with a 
printing surface charged with soluble pigment in variegated colors. 


53. MAHLER, 1,329,130. JANuARY 27, 1920. 

An ordinary paper-making machine having the usual Fourdrinier 
wire and associated apparatus is utilized. Preferably, the mechan- 
ism which imparts the customary lateral shake or vibratory move- 
ment to the Fourdrinier wire is thrown out of commission so that 
the motion of the belt is a simple straight line traveling movement. 
The elimination of the side shake results in imparting to the top of 
the paper a roughened surface, which is of considerable advantage 
in carrying out this invention. After the paper in its travel with 
the Fourdrinier wire is sufficiently set or formed, a series of air- 
brush sprays of liquid color is directed on its upper surface, the 
effect of which is to embed the color in the projecting roughnesses 
of the paper and thereby produce the desired ornamental finish. 
54. ALEXANDER, 1,337,380. Aprit 20, 1920. 

The process of producing a decorative coating having a metallic 
appearance upon a fibrous surface consisting in coating the surface 
with an adhesive solution of water-soluble salt of a base metal 
capable of readily forming sulphides and causing a reaction between 
the salt and a sulfur-containing substance. 


55. WINCHENBAUGH, 1,384,290. Jury 12, 1921. 

A method of making colored paper which comprises taking a 
penetrative coloring liquid and a paper certain areas of which will 
allow the coloring liquid to penetrate more readily than others, and 
applying the coloring liquid to one side of the paper in regulated 
quantity sufficient to cause the same to strike through the paper 
at least at the areas which will allow the liquid to penetrate most 
readily, 

56. Reep, 1,394,444. Ocroper 18, 1921. 

Coating paper which consists in applying a mixture of size and 
liquid color to one face of a continuous sheet of paper; working 
the mixture into the sheet; spattering particles of a liquid color 
different from that mixed with the size over the face while still 
moist; and subjecting the sheet to a rapid drying action to 
promptly set the particles of color. 

57. Syxora, 1,401,504. Dec. 27, 1921. 

The wetting of paper causes expansion of its fibers, thus enlarg- 
ing the size of the paper in all directions proportionately to the 
amount of moisture absorbed. As the dezsity of the fibers varies, 
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the expansion is not uniform and this causes the surface of the 
paper to undulate. One object of the invention is to provide 
mechanism which takes up the expansion and also which yields 
to the contraction so as to always keep the paper taut. The paper 
is first run through a drying system which gives the paper the 
proper, uniform dryness. It then passes under a device for apply- 
ing water, coloring matter, or chemicals to the surface of the 
paper, thence to a system of brushes by which the coloring matter 
is brushed into the paper, thence to a diaphragm system by which 
if desired additional coloring matter is distributed to the paper by 
means of a hammering process on the drum which forces coloring 
matter out of the drum through a system of nipples, thence to a 
spray device by which either coloring liquid or water may be 
applied to the paper through nozzles and distributed by compressed 
air acting upon the spray as it comes from the nozzles, thence to 
another air blast system for further distributing or spreading the 
coloring matter upon the paper before it becomes dry so as to give 
varying effects according to the force of the air blast, thence 
through a drying system for drying the paper before it goes on 
the wind-up roll. Means are provided whereby the amount of 
coloring matter and the degree of the air blast is controlled so 
as to vary the amount or even to entirely shut off any particular 
one of the instrumentalities while the others are in operation, also 
to adjust the angle at which the application of the spray or air 
blast is applied. 

58. Gittpee, 1,403,765. JAaNuary 17, 1922. 

The process of imparting an ornamental surface finish to paper, 
cardboard, and the like, which consists in the separate application 
of coating material in different shades or colors to isolated por- 
tions of tae surface of the same; the coating portions of one color 
or shade substantially registering with the coating portions of 
other colors or shades, diffusing the coating after the same has 
been applied to cause different shades or colors of such isolated 
portions to blend with each other, drying the coating, and then 
subjecting the surface of the coated web to pressure for the pur- 
pose of condensing or compressing the coating and the material 
receiving the same. 

59. Brewster, 1,407,247. Ferruary 21, 1922. 

In combination with a paper making machine including the 
frame and screen for supporting the pulp, a frame work, mounted 
upon the paper making machine frame, depending arms mounted 
on the frame work, a bar carried by the lower end of the arms, 
the bar extending in a direction at right angles to the direction 
of movement of the screen, means mounting the bar to permit 
rotatable adjustment thereof axially, and a plurality of air brushes 
mounted on the bar and lying in a direction parallel to the direc- 
tion of travel of the screen. Rainbow effects can likewise be 
produced by spraying different colors through the different brushes. 
Coated paper may be sprayed or spattered with suitable liquid 
producing a marble effect. 

60. WINCHENBAUGH, 1,454,363. May 8, 1923. 

The process of making colored paper which comprises confining 
a quantity of a penetrative dye solution of substantial depth in 
contact with the paper so that the solution can penetrate the sub- 
stance of the paper and spread from the point of application, and 
moving the paper to transfer the point of application along the 
paper at a speed regulated to regulate the penetration and spread- 
ing of the dye solution in the paper. 

61. Griipee, 1,454,676. May 8, 1923. 

Producing ornamental paper consisting in first applying to the 
surface of the paper a liquid bronze, allowing the paper to dry, 
then applying a color over the surface of the paper previously 
prepared, then printing on this prepared surface designs in various 
colors, diffusing the body color and the colors of the designs, and 
finally drying the coating. 

62. Kaye, 1,471,170. Ocroper 16, 1923. 

This invention consists of an apparatus for carrying out a proc- 
ess of producing inlaid pattern effects in paper, millboard, vege- 
table leather substitute and linoleum substitute, the process con- 
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sisting in super-posing layers of colored pulp or pulp material upon 
a foundation of pulp, which may be white or colored, the several 
layers being amalgamated while moist, by pressure and drying, 
into a single article. The apparatus consists of a machine of the 
millboard type in which the pulp is run into vats, in each of which 
is fixed a revolving wire gauze covered cylinder, which collects 
the pulp on its outer surface and carries it upwards to be taken 
off by an endless traveling blanket or felt pressed against the wire 
gauze surface of the cylinder by a couch roll. The wire-gauze 
surface of the first cylinder is made in such a manner that while 
such cylinder, and if necessary, a number of succeeding cylinders, 
may have a plain wire surface to deliver to the blanket or felt a 
continuous sheet of pulp, the succeeding wire cylinders fixed in 
the direction of movement of the moving felt will have a non- 
continuous area or wire-gauze to pick up the pulp. That is to say 
a design in wire-gauze, will run over the superficial surface of the 
cylinder which will pick up the required colored pulp from the 
vat containing that colored pulp and transmit it to the surface, 
of the pulp-film already upon the endless blanket, successive cylin- 
ders producing complemental parts of the design in like manner. 
The pulp-film with the completed design will be taken off in like 
manner to the usual paper board. 

63. Hornseck, 1,471,731. Octoser 23, 1923. 

A color dropper for paper machines comprising a vat, an over- 
flow pipe projecting into the vat and adjustable therein to vary 
the depth of fluid in the vat, one or more discharge passages lead- 
ing from the vat, and means for providing an intermittent flow 
of fluid through the passages. 

64. SensENEY, 1,481,567. January 22, 1924. 

The method of producing ornamental color effects upon paper 
which consists in crumpling or creasing the paper to produce ir- 
regular crease line areas of relatively high penetrability, then sub- 
jecting the sheet to an ironing operation to partially smooth out 
the surface thereof and then brushing or wiping a liquid color 
upon the surface of the sheet whereby the non-uniform penetration 
of color into the body of the paper and the uneven distribution of 
color upon the surface of the paper produces a variegated color 
effect. 


65. Reep, 1,498,200. June 17, 1924. 

The process of coating a continuous sheet of paper, which con- 
sists in moistening one face thereof; spattering the moistened face 
with specks of a plurality of different liquid colors; and thereafter 
blowing jets of air against the specks to mechanically blend them 
together. 

66. Friscu, 1,510,665. Ocroser 7, 1924. 

The method of rendering inconspicuous the lines resulting from 
handling or creasing sheets of waxed wrapping paper, that con- 
sists in printing upon such sheets in white ink a design comprising 
a multiplicity of lines. 

67. OrcHarn, 1,532,712. Aprit 7, 1925. 

Producing sheet paper having non-blurring marks therein re- 
sembling watermarks visible on both sides of the sheet without 
intercepting the latter between light and vision, consisting in im- 
printing on one surface of the sheet, when dry, a liquid contain- 
ing mineral oil mixed with rosin, the liquid being of a decided 
fluid consistency. 

68. Pout, 1,542,835. June 23, 1925. 

The combination of a machine for treating paper or other ma- 
terials of a color applying device consisting of a trough divided 
into compartments, a color roller having a plurality of disks 
journalled in the trough for transferring the color material, con- 
nections between the various compartments in the trough supply- 
ing the same color whereby a source of supply connected to one 
of the compartments will feed all of the compartments supplying 
the same color and means for maintaining a constant level in the 
connected compartments. 

69. Franz, 1,548,261. Aucust 4, 1925. 
Process of producing color effects upon paper and fabrics which 
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comprises passing a web of the paper or fabric to be colored be- 
tween moving converging compression surfaces and flowing a 
stream of a coloring liquid down an inclined surface to the line 
of contact of one of the compression surfaces with the web. 


70. WarreN, 1,573,208. Fesruary 16, 1926. 

The méthod of color blending a pulp blended wall paper made 
py tlowing a pulp blending stock over an inclined apron and onto 
the paper web, which comprises dropping a color solution upon the 
apron as the blending stock is flowed over it, the height from 
which the color solution is dropped being sufficient to cause the 
solution to strike through the flowing blending stock and underly 
it as the blending stock flows over the paper web. 


71. Peart, 1,590,850. June 29, 1926. 

Producing an iridescent surface on material which consists in 
coating the surface with an alum-containing material and then 
subjecting the coated surface to the action of an alkali thereby to 
produce a transparent film having an iridescent hue. 


72. MAHLER AND Bricut, 1,595,207. Aucust 10, 1926. 

Making ornamental paper on a paper making machine which 
consists in flowing a layer of base sheet pulp on the screen of 
the machine, thereafter depositing drops of liquid color on the 
layer while the latter is still in a substantially unformed or fluid 
condition, flowing onto the surface of the inchoate sheet at a 
position relatively close to the forming point, a layer of blending 
pulp to form a cloud-like effect on the sheet, and subsequently 
draining off the surplus water to complete the formation of the 
sheet. 

73. Rupe, 1,607,482. Novemser 16, 1926. 

The process of producing iridescent color effects on paper com- 
prising applying to the surface of the paper, a crystallizable double 
sulphate solution of metallic salts containing a dye and permitting 
the colored salt solution to crystallize on the paper. 

74. Reep, 1,609,831. DrcemBer 7, 1926. 

In an apparatus for applying color to a material to be treated, 
the combination of a flexible continuous color conveying medium, 
a color fountain associated with the medium to supply the color 
in which the medium is only partly submerged, and means operat- 
ing to vibrate the medium to cause the color to be thrown off from 
the unsubmerged portion onto the surface of the material to be 
treated. 


75. SmitH, 1,623,280. Aprit 5, 1927. 

A method of making decorated paper by printing, comprising 
forming a sheet and removing the excess water therefrom, printing 
upon the wet sheet by means of a roll having a resilient surface 
and receiving its design in water color or water ink from an 
intaglio engraved cylinder, and drying the sheet. 

76. DopMAN, Jr. 1,623,620. Apri 5, 1927. 

The method of applying color to paper comprises adding a water 
soluble carrier to a color, drying the carrier and color, reducing 
the resultant mass to a finely divided state, and applying the color 
and carrier in a finely divided state to the paper pulp while on 
the wires of a paper making machine. 

77. ATKINSON, 1,624,652. Apri 12, 1927, 

Producing colored paper suitable for covering, binding and like 
purposes which comprises printing or otherwise forming on one 
or both surfaces of the web configurations in a metallic or lustrous 
coloring material optionally in combination with other configura- 
tions of one or more non-metallic colors contrasting with the 
color of the untreated paper, mounting the configurated paper in 
the position for feeding, drawing the same out into a web, con- 
ducting the web through a bath of dye differing in color from 
that of any of the preapplied configurations, and subsequently heat 
drying, and cooling the web preliminary to packaging for storage 
or shipment. 

78. FLoop ANp Gipps, 1,638,299. Aucust 9, 1927. 

A crepe paper article having irregular torn edges which are 

alternately colored with different dyes, the coloring being confined 
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substantially to the width of the margin of irregularities in the 
torn edges. 

79, WILLE, 1,638,757. Aucust 9, 1927. 

In a coloring device, a plurality of containers for coloring ma- 
terial having openings in the bottoms thereof, slidable members 
having openings therein slidably mounted in grooves in the bottoms 
of the containers, and actuating mechanism for reciprocating the 
slidable members to position the openings in the latter alternately 
jnto and out of registration with the openings in the bottoms for 
regulating dripping of coloring material therethrough to producing 
a repeated irregular design. 
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80. Hans, 1,685,917. Ocroser 2, 1928. 

The process consists in applying a thin colored solution contain- 
ing paraffin to the surface of an advancing sheet after it has 
passed the drying rolls and before it enters the calendering rolls. 
81. Bricut, 1,709,969. Apri 23, 1929. 

An apparatus for making tiffany paper having a traveling web 
carrier, parallel rows of spraying guns mounted about the carrier, 
means for supplying different colors to the guns of the respective 
rows, and means for effecting simultaneous endwise reciprocating 
movements of the rows in opposite directions crosswise of the 
carrier. 


Current Paper Trade Literature 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on 
Abstracts and Bibliography of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


Clarence J. West, Chairman 


For additional information regarding these abstracts sub- 
scribers should address the chairman of the Abstracts Com- 
mittee, Dr. Clarence J. West, Natoinal Research Council, 21st 
and B Streets, Washington, D. C. 


Power 


Steam Superheaters and Fuel Economizers. II. Reginald 
Trautschold. Paper Tr. J. 89, No. 5, 38-44 (Aug. 1, 1929). A 
discussion on heat reclaiming adjuncts tc the steam generating 
unit, showing what is being done among the plants serving the 
pulp and paper industries and indicating how progress and de- 
velopment in the electric central station field may fossibly point 
the way to even greater accomplishments among the power 
plants of pulp and paper mills.—A. P.-C. 

Mechanical Soot Blower Installation. Reginald Trautschold. 
Paper Tr. J. 89, No. 7, 48-56 (Aug. 15, 1929). A brief discussion 
of the value of modern mechanical soot blowers and of their 
place in modernizing the boiler plant.—A. P.-C. 

Stoker Firing for High Pressure Boilers. Reginald Traut- 
schold. Paper Tr. J. 89, No. 9, 28-34 (Aug. 29, 1929). An ex- 
position of present day practice in the use of stoker firing and 
pulp and paper mill power plants.——A. P.-C. 

Increases Boiler Efficiency 20 Per Cent. Reginald Traut- 
schold. Paper Tr. J. 89, No. 2, 44-50, 70 (July 11, 1929). A de- 
scription of the Stratton Vertical Jet furnace, in which coal 
crushed to pass through a quarter inch mesh screen is poured 
into a hopper like furnace from above through a bifurcated 
spout, where it encounters a rising column of air, highly heated 
when the furnace is in operation, in which it first cokes and then 
burns completely.—A. P.-C. 

Boiler Plant Efficiency. C. H. S. Tupholme. Paper Makers 
Monthly J. 67, 236-238 (June 15, 1929). An explanation of the 
use of the Bailey boiler meter in maintaining constant boiler 
efficiency.—A. P.-C. 

Steam Turbines and Higher Steam Pressure. Reginald Traut- 
schold. Paper Tr. J. 88, No. 21, 56-64 (May 23, 1929). After 
a discussion indicating the care which should be exercised in 
fitting turbine installation to the individual mill conditions, both 
as regards type of turbine and in respect to steam characteristics, 
brief descriptive notes are given regarding specific turbine in- 
stallations in which the all-embracing and governing considera- 
tion of securing low power and steam costs has been pretty well 
realized.—A,. P.-C, 

Unique Power and Pulpwood Installation. Anon. Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 28, 177-178 (Aug. 1, 1929). A description of 
the 8200 foot flume and water power plant of the St. Regis Co. 
of Can. on the Godbout River.—A. P.-C. 


Electric Power for New News Print Mill at Dalhousie. 


Anon. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 28, 299-300 (Aug. 22, 1929). A 
brief description of the electrical equipment of the mill being 
constructed at Dalhousie, N. B., by the International Paper 
Company.—A. P.-C. 

Power Aplenty at Brokaw. L. D. Post. Paper Mill 52, No. 
28, 1, 4 (July 13, 1929). A description of the new boiler house 
and hydro-electric plant of the Wausau Paper Mills Co., Brokaw, 
Wis.—A. P.-C. 


Miscellaneous 


Corrosion Resistant Steels for the Industry. John A. Mat- 
thews, Crucible Steel Company of America, Paper Tr. J. 88, No. 
21, 79-81 (May 23, 1929). Tests carried out on upwards of 20 
different alloys (both ferrous and non-ferrous) by total immer- 
sion in commercial sulphite liquor during periods extending from 
10 to over 100 cooks (150 to 2800 hours) showed that: the non- 
ferrous metals, as a class, so far as yet tested, are unsatisfactory 
and by no means equal to several of the ferrous alloys; some of 
the ferrous alloys are unsatisfactory but of the ferrous alloys 
the range of analyses covered showed conclusively that a high 
chromium content, such as a stainless steel of 24% chromium, is 
extremely resistant; a high chromium content with relatively low 
nickel content, is also satisfactory; where the nickel is much higher 
than the chromium, the results are not satisfactory. The rate of 
corrosion in the case of the satisfactory samples is best exemplified 
by saying that the rate of penetration was of the order of 0.01 
inch in depth per year. The maximum rate of corrosion of a 
number of stainless steels and of “resistals” (highly resistant alloy 
steels made by the Crucible Steel Co.) by black liquor was on the 
the edges of the rolls —A. P.-C. 

Suitable Packing Service. Reginald Trautschold. Paper Tr. 
J. 88, No. 23, 48-54 (June 6, 1929). A discussion of how to at- 
tain durability of packing and control of frictional load.—A. 
P.-C. 

New Type of Motor. J. R. Hopkins. Chicago Belting Com- 
pany. Paper Mill 52, No. 22, 4 (June 1, 1929); Paper Industry 
ITI, 483, 485 (June 1929). A discussion showing that line- 
start motors require wider pulleys and wider belts than other 
types of motors.—A. P.-C. 

Practical Solution of Ventilation Humidification Cooling and 
Drying Problems. Roger Martin. Papier 32, 499-505 (May 
1929). A graphical method is described for the solution of such 
problems.—A. P.-C. 

Measurement of Evaporation. A. G. Rendall. Paper Makers 
Monthly J. 67, 190-192 (May 15, 1929). Processes involving the 
drying of hygroscopic material are dependent on a control of 
the “Evaporating capacity or drying potential of the air,” which 
in turn depends on the actual amount of moisture in the air, the 
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temperature and the amount of air movement. The effects of all 
three factors are combined in an instrument consisting of two 
bulbs filled with ether and connected by a U-tube, one of the 
bulbs being waterjacketed as in the case of the wet bulb of a 
wet and dry bulb hygrometer.—A. P.-C. 


Pipes and Piping II. Flexible Spiral Riveted Pipes. Regi- 
nald Trautschold, Paper Tr. J. 89, No. 3, 42-48 (July 18, 1929). 
A presentation of demonstrated characteristics of various kinds 
and brands of flexible spiral riveted pipes, from the standpoint 
of their utilization in pulp and paper mills—A. P.-C. 


Paper Truck. A. J. Morrow, U. S. pat. 1,704,139. Mar. 5, 
1929. The truck is for use for handling heavy paper rolls and is 
designed and constructed with a view to avoiding damaging 
the edges of the rolls—A. P.-C. 

Treating Papermaking Fibers in the Making of Certain Kinds 
of Paper. R. McNeill. Eng. pat. 301,682, Mar. 6, 1928. In order 
to avoid the production of “fluff” in the manufacture of certain 
bulky antique and other papers, a jelly consisting of starch, 
glue, sodium silicate and water is thoroughly mixed with the 
fiber in the beater before the addition of alum.—A. P.-C. 

Requirements for Fiber Containers in Service. C. A. Plaskett, 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. Paper Tr. J. 88, 
No. 22, 46-48 (May 30, 1929); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 28, 367-368, 
382, 386 (Sept. 5, 1929). A discussion of the causes of failure of 
fiber containers and of the qualities required to withstand these 
causes; also of the effects of scoring processes and of sealing 
processes on the strength of fiber boxes.—A. P.-C. 

Use Requirements of Chip Board. George R. Wyman and R. 
A. Wilkins, Bird & Son. Paper Tr. J. 88, No. 22, 43 (May 30, 
1929). A brief outline of the requirements of the different grades 
of solid and filled chip board for various uses.—A. P.-C. 

Essential Requirements of Test Liner for Making a Satisfac- 
tory Container. H.C. McDaniel, Waldorf Paper Products Com- 
pany. Paper Tr. J. 88, No. 22, 48-49 (May 23, 1929). A dis- 
cussion of the essential properties of test liners; caliper, weight 
per 1,000 square feet, finish, Mullen test, tensile strength, water- 
proofness, folding quality—A. P.-C. 

Mulch Paper. Charles W. Rivise. Paper Tr. J. 89, No. 2, 
55-57 (July 11, 1929). A review of patents taken out in the U. S. 
on paper mulching.—A. P.-C. 

Properties of Corrugating Board for Satisfactory Use in 
Fiber Containers. Wilson W. Galloway, Hagar Strawboard and 
Paper Company. Paper Tr. J. 88, No. 23, 68 (June 6, 1929). 
The qualities necessary in a sheet of corrugating straw board to 
make it successful in use, are: well made rolls, stiffness, ability 
tc take steam, tensile strength, ability to hold silica, ability to 
bend in the arch without cracking, proper weight per 1,000 
square feet, proper moisture content, and proper caliper.—aA. 
P.-C. 

Printer’s Paper Problems. Ronald I. Drake, W. F. Hall 
Printing Company. Paper Tr. J. 88, No. 24, 95-97 (June 13, 
1929); Paper Mill 52, No. 24, 20-23 (June 15, 1929); Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 27, 959-961 (June 27, 1929); Paper Industry 
11, 651-653 (July 1929). A discussion of the troubles due to 
poor splices, rolls with soft ends, formation, finish, opacity, 
sizing, and loading and shipping.—A. P.-C. 

Evolution of the Composition of Printing Papers in Italy 
Since the Introduction of Wood Pulps. L. Vidal. Director of 
the French School of Paper Making, Grenoble. Papier 32, 507- 
512 (May 1929). A description of the composition of a large 
number of samples of Italian papers, manufactured from about 
1830 to the present time, from analyses made by the author.— 
A. P.-C. 

Evaporation. Philip de Wolf, Joubert & Goslin Machinery 
and Foundry Company. Paper Tr. J. 89, No. 2, 58-60 (July 11, 
1629). A brief description of the chief types of evaporators.— 
A. P.-C. 
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Cost of Lubricants Versus Savings Effected. Reginald ray. 
schold, Paper Tr. J. 89, No. 1, 40-46 (July 4, 1929). A discussion 
of the necessity of careful investigation of the type of lubricant 
best suited for each individual type of service in order to arrive 
at a satisfactory balance between lubricant cost and savings 
effected. —A. P.-C. 


Apparatus for Testing Paper Machine Wires. Rene Escourroy, 
Paper Tr. J. 89, No. 3, 59-61 (July 18, 1929). A wheel which can 
carry on its circumference three samples, each having an area 
of 50 sq. cm. rotates partly immersed in a liquid bath, the tem. 
perature and pH value of which can be adjusted to correspond 
with those of the stock on the paper machine. A number of 
openings are left in the surface of the wheel to permit the liquid 
to come in contact with both sides of the wire. A carborundum 
or milled, tempered steel wheel rests on the sample-carrying 
wheel and rotates in the same direction as the latter but at a 
different peripheral speed. The sample wheel is provided with 
a revolution counter. In comparing samples of different wires, 
the loss in weight is determined after a suitable time (corres- 
ponding to a given number of revolutions, which can be read 
on the counter) and the loss due to corrosion is corrected for by 
immersing another sample in the liquid for the same length of 
time. The loss in draining qualities of the wire at any given 
stage in the test can be determined by measuring the rate of 
flow of a standard vaseline oil and comparing it with the rate 
of flow for the same wire before the test—A. P.-C. 

Automatic Determination of Hydrogen-ion Concentration, 
Arnold Lassieur, Laboratoire Municipal de Paris. Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 28, 61-63 (July 11, 1929). An apparatus has been 
devised and is described, which is based on the method of Beans 
and Oakes. In carrying out the determination the condenser is 
first charged from the cell of which the electromotive force is to 
be measured, the condenser is discharged through a ballistic 
galvanometer, the deflection of which measures the electro- 
motive force of the cell, the oscillations of the galvanometer are 
dampened by shunting through a suitable resistance (about 7000 
ohms) and the two plates of the condenser are short-circuited 
to remove any residual charge. A special contractor has been 
devised for carrying out these operations either manually or 
automatically.—A. P.-C. 

Roof Construction for Paper Mills. N. S. Perkins, National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. Paper Mill 52, No. 30, 4, 
24, (July 27, 1929); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 28, 211-213 (Aug. 8 
1929); Paper Tr. J. 89, No. 8, 48-49 (Aug. 22, 1929). A type of 
roof construction which has been found effective consists of 
four layers: looking from the inside outward, there is a lumbet 
ceiling of strips or boards followed by one of waterproof ma- 
terial, over this is placed the insulation necessary to prevent the 
underside of the roof from cooling off to a condensation tempera 
ture, and finally, the built-up weatherproofed roofing with which 
any good industrial building should be protected. Proper con- 
struction of each layer is briefly discussed.—A. P.-C. 


New Mill of Great Lakes Paper Company. Anon. Paper 
Industry 11, 828-833 (Aug. 1929). An illustrated description of 
the new 350-ton mill of the Backus-Brooks Company at Fort 
William, Ont., which contains the largest paper machine in the 
world, 304 inches wide.—A. P.-C. 


Southern Paper Mill Laboratory. Harry E. Weston. Paper 
Industry 11, 834-835 (Aug. 1929). A brief illustrated description 
of the semi-commercial experimental pulp and paper mill of the 
Bogalusa Paper Co., Inc., Bogalusa, La—A. P.-C. 

New Model Kraft Pulp Mill at Aspa Bruk. Anon. Paper 
Tr. J. 88, No. 21, 46-50 (May 23, 1929). A description of the 
new mill at Aspa Bruk, Sweden, the largest kraft pulp mill in 
Sweden, owned and operated by the Munksjo A/B.—A. P.-C. 

Modern Book Paper Mill. L. D. Post. Paper Mill 52, No. 26, 
1, 8 (June 29, 1929). A brief description of the plant of the 
Watervliet Paper Company, manufacturers of coated, offset and 
plain book papers, at Watervliet, Mich—A. P.-C. 
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Most Northern Pulp & Paper Mill in Quebec. J. N. Stephen- 
son. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 27, 947-954, 962-974 (June 27, 1929). 
A description of the mill of the Lake St. John Power and Paper 
Company, Dolbau, P. Q.—A. P.-C. 


Bedford’s Turbine Room. S. C. Foster, Bedford Pulp and 
Paper Company. Paper Mill 52, No. 27, 10, 36 (July 6, 1929). 
A description of the steam turbine and generator recently in- 
stalled in the mill at Big Island, Va—A. P.-C. 


Experimental Paper Mill. Anon. Paper Industry 11, 459 
(June 1929); Paper Tr. J. 89, No. 9, 43 (Aug. 29, 1929). A brief 
illustrated description of the experimental paper mill of the 
Brown Co. at its Riverside mill—A. P.-C. 


Paper Research Literature (I) Revised. Clarence J. West, 
National Research Council, Washington, D. C. Paper Tr. J. 89, 
No. 1, 56-62 (July 4, 1929). A list of contributions by members 
of the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., on pulp and 
paper, from 1910-1928.—A. P.-C. 


Stock Loss Determinations. D. S. Davis, International Paper 
Company, now with Mead Pulp and Paper Company, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. Paper Industry 11, 647 (July 1929). An align- 
ment chart is given which may be used to calculate stock losses 
from white water wire and consistency measurements.—A, P.-C. 


Economics of Burning Bark and Waste Wood. H. A. Hat- 
field. Paper Mill 52, No. 23, 44-45, 56 (June 8, 1929): Paper 
Tr. J. 88, No. 24, 90-91 (June 13, 1929). A discussion of the 
economy resulting from proper treatment of barking drum refuse 
by draining, pressing and drying to a moisture content of about 
40 per cent to 45 per cent before sending to the boiler —A. P.-C. 


Scientific Research in Connection with the Manufacture of 
Pulp and Papers, Harold Hibber, McGill University. Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 28, 6-8 (July 4, 1929). An outline of the funda- 
mental chemical research carried out at McGill University dur- 
ing the past three years relating to the pulp and paper industry. 
—A. P.-C, 


Practical Research at the Pulp and Paper Research Institute. 
E. P. Cameron. Forest Prod. Labs. of Canada, Montreal. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 28, 11-16, 40, 42 (July 4, 1929). A brief 
discussion of the fundamental considerations essential to the 
design and successful operation of a semi-commercial experi- 
mental pulp and paper mill and laboratory, showing how these 
have been applied in the case of the pulp and paper institute at 
Montreal.—A. P.-C. 


Recent Activities of the Paper Research Laboratory of the 
Bureau of Standards. B. W. Scribner, Paper Section of the U. 
S. Bur. of Standards, Paper Tr. J. 88, No. 25, 65-69 (June 20, 
1929). A report on the work of the Paper Section of the Bur. 
of Standards during the year 1928. Information is given on the 
different branches of the work: testing, information service and re- 
search: on the personnel and equipment employed for these pur- 
poses; and on the cost of the work. A detailed resume of the 
rcsearch accomplishments is given.—A. P.-C. 


United States Patents on Papermaking. Clarence J. West, 
National Research Council, Washington, D. C. Paper Tr. J. 
89, No. 5, 54-56 (Aug. 1, 1929). A list of U. S. patents on 
paper making issued during April, May and June, 1929.—A. P.-C. 


Experimental Production of Roofing Felts. Merle B. Shaw, 
George W. Bicking and O. G. Strieter. U.S. Bur. of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. Paper Tr. J. 89, No. 9, 44-48 (Aug. 29, 1929). 
A description of the production of experimental roofing felts 
and of their properties, carried out to determine the relative 
value of different fiber compositions on the life and service- 
ability of roofing materials. The data given in the tables in- 
dicate that the experimental felts made on the small fourdrinier 
machine at the Bureau of Standards compared favorably with 
those produced commercially on a regular felt-making machine. 
On the whole, the experimental felts were weaker than commer- 
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cial felts, which is attributed to the fact that a larger proportion 
of rag substitutes was used in the furnish of the former than 
of the latter; but the tensile strength of the experimental felts 
was more nearly uniform in the two directions of the sheet. The 
experimental and commercial felts of similar fiber composition 
absorbed practically equal amounts of kerosene, so that the 
same degree of saturation should be obtained for both. No 
burning or charring of felts containing a high proportion of 
sawdust occurred during saturation. When large amounts of 
substitutes were included in the fiber composition, the felts 
proved more brittle than regular roofing. The absorptive qual- 
ity as regards impregnation with asphalt was as good as for 
commercial felts; but when the furnish included considerable 
sawdust the rate of saturation was lowered. Some of the sub- 
stitutes, e.g., bagging and sawdust, made the felts relatively 
more porous, so that they absorbed more asphalt and thus 
afforded better protection for the fibers. The results show that 
relatively large amounts of rag substitutes can be introduced 
into the felts without great difficulty in the manufacturing pro- 
cess; but their effect on the actual durability of the finished 
roofing remains to be determined.—A. P.-C. 


Process and Device for the Manufacture of Calendered Bi- 
colored Papers. V. Antoine. Fr. pat. 654,050, May 10, 1928; 
Belg. pat. 357,034, Jan. 31, 1929. The sheet of paper passes be- 
tween two distributing rolls, each of which coats a_liquid- 
distributing pipe mounted across the machine, so as to obtain the 
formation of a pool of liquid in front of each roll and on both 
sides of the sheet of paper. The bearings of the distributing 
rolls are mounted so as to be displaceable in all directions—A 
P.-C. 


Sensitized Paper for the Production of Photographic Proofs 
Imitating Crayon or Pastel. F. Buyle. Belg. pat. 355,872, Dec. 
31, 1928. A base paper is coated with adhesive and then covered 
with sand, glass, kaolin, chalk, or other finely divided substance; 
the paper is then sensitized.—A. P.-C,. 

Process for the Manufacture of Waterproof Paper. I. G. Far- 
benindustrie Aktiengesellschaft. Belg. pat. 354,847, Nov. 30, 
1928. Cellulose esters or ethers of higher saturated or un- 
saturated or substituted fatty acids are added to the stock be- 
fore running it on the paper machine. The sheet of paper ob- 
tained with this mixture is then subjected to mechanical pres- 
sure at a temperature below the melting point of the cellulose 
derivatives used.—A, P.-C. 


Paper for Cigarette Tips. W. A. Beare. Eng. pat. 294,038. 
Nov. 14, 1928. The tips are made of Japanese tissue paper 
which has been coated with gelatin, sprayed with 1.1 per cent 
solution of bismuth oxide and finally covered with a thin 
film of collodion—A, P.-C. 


Jagenberg Patent Roll Wrapping Machine. Anon. Paper 
Tr. J. 88. No. 26, 34, 36 (June 27, 1929); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 
28, 105-107 (July 18, 1929). <A brief description of the Jagen- 
berg roll-wrapping machine and discussion of its merits.—A. 
P.-C, 

Fine Papers. L. M. Yoerg, American Writing Paper Com- 
pany. Paper Mill 52, No. 24, 26 (June 15, 1929). A number of 
points of interest in the manufacture of fine papers are raised, 
with a suggestion that they be discussed in the best interests of 
the fine paper industry at large—A. P.-C. 

Method of Eliminating Production of Froth in Refining Pulp. 
J. A. DeCew. U. S. pat. 1,704,728, Mar. 12, 1929. Production of 
froth on the paper machine is largely due to the presence of air 
and other gases which have been beaten into the stock in the 
beater. According to the present invention the gases are partly 
removed as the stock is passing through the jordan by connecting 
the jordan shell through the air vent to a vacuum pump. The 
stock is discharged from the jordan into a tank which is also 


placed under vacuum and where the remainder of the gases are 
eliminated.—A. P.-C. 
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New Drive Speeds 


An interesting application of a modern single motor paper 
machine drive was recently made on a machine in the Plant of the 
Paul A. Sorg Paper Company at Middletown, Ohio. The drive 
itself is similar to that being installed on many other paper ma- 
chines at the present time but the history of this particular ma- 
chine gives it special interest. 

The machine, which was installed in 1909, was the first electric 
driven paper machine in the Miami River Valley and one of the 
first in the entire country. The original electrical equipment con- 
sisted of an engine driven generator furnishing power to a 100 
h.p., 220 volt, direct current driving motor, belted to the line shaft 
of the machine. By varying the generator voltage and hence 
the speed of the driving moter and by changing the driving pul- 
leys, the paper speed could be varied over a range of from 80 to 
300 feet per minute. There was no automatic means of keeping 
the paper speed constant under fluctuating loads, but nevertheless, 
this equipment operated satisfactorily until demand for increased 
production made a change necessary. 

In 1918, it was decided to increase the maximum paper speed 
to 650 feet per minute, maintaining the same minimum speed. The 
motor was of course too small to carry the increased load and 
By making certain changes in the generator it was 
converted into a driving motor with a rating of 175 hp., at 400 
volts DC. A new engine driven generator of suitable capacity 
was installed and with the increased rating of the driving equip- 
ment it was now possible to cover a paper speed range of from 80 
to 650 feet per minute. 


was removed. 


In 1926, the paper machine went through certain mechanical 


changes although the electrical equipment ‘was unchanged. The 


Fic. 1. 


View of paper machine line shaft showing chain driven pilot generator in the 
foreground and main driving motor in the background. Magneto for speed 
indicator is shown on bracket. 


number of drier sections were doubled and the beveled gears on 


the various sections were replaced by Cleveland worm gear units. 


Recently, demands on the machine again outgrew its capacity 
and again the solution to the problem lay in increasing the upper 
speed limit, this time to a paper speed of 800 feet per minute. 
During the past October, the old electrical apparatus was com- 
pletely replaced by the latest type of single motor paper machine 
drive equipment manufactured by the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company. This equipment consists of a motor 
generator set, a driving motor, a pilot generator and a control 
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up Paper Machine 


panel having mounted upon it (in addition to the necessary relays 
contactors and instruments) motor operated rheostats for remote 
speed control and the Westinghouse carbon pile type of spced 
regulator which maintains a constant paper speed at any setting 
over the entire speed range from no-load to full-load. 

The motor generator set consists of a 335 hp., synchronous 
motor, a 212 kw. direct current generator and a 10 kw. exciter, all 
with a common shaft and mounted on a common bedplate. The 
10 kw. exciter supplies excitation for the fields of the synchronous 


Fic. 2. 

View of the 300 hp. 230 volt driving motor directly connected to the paper 
machine line shaft. A dry shield has been built over the motor. 
motor, the main generator, the main driving motor and the pilot 
generator, in addition to supplying power for the various relays 
and contactors. The motor generator set and the control panel 

are located in a room remote from the machine room. 

The driving motor coupled directly to the line shaft is rated 
at 300 hp. and can, by a combination of variable voltage and 
field control, be driven at speeds variable in very small steps over 
a range corresponding to the entire paper speed range of 80 to 
800 feet per minute. 

With the new speed limits, it became necessary to provide auto- 
matic regulations in order to hold constant speeds in spite of 
load fluctuations and this is accomplished by means of the pilot 
generator and the carbon pile type of speed regulator, both men- 
tioned above. The pilot generator is chain driven directly from 
the line shaft and as its terminal voltage responds to any change 
in speed of the paper machine, it acts through the carbon pile 
regulator to raise or lower the main generator voltage and thus 
instantly compensate for tendencies on the part of the paper 
machine to change its speed. 

Before increasing the speed of the machine to the now maxi- 
mum limit, a complete check was made of the mechanical equip- 
ment, although only one change was found necessary and that 
consisted merely of replacing a questionable pulley. 


Eastern Mfg. Co. To Get Russian Pulpwood 


Bancor, Me., April 28, 1930—The Eastern Manufacturing 
Company according to the Bangor News has negotiated with 
private concerns in Russia for the shipment of pulpwood and 
preparations are being made to receive three of the largest ship- 
ments of foreign pulpwood ever brought to this city. Russia is 
endeavoring to create a world market for her supply of pulpwood. 
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Rebuilding Antiquated Cost Systems’ 


By Henry R. Boston’ 


Before we start to talk about rebuilding antiquated cost sys- 
tems it would be well perhaps for us to define an antiquated 
cost system. This is rather a difficult thing to do, especially 
to get a definition which will cover all of the various phases 
of cost accounting. Some cost systems which I have had to 
rebuild were ideal from the standpoint of antiquity in that they 
were something that could be removed from a factory easily 
and completely and put into a museum. The job of rebuilding 
in that case is extremely simple, you just wipe the slate clean 
with one wipe and make a fresh start. 

A much more difficult proposition is encountered in a case 
where the system is not too antique—one that was designed 
perhaps only six or eight years ago—and has since been orna- 
mented with a few touches by the plant accountant plus a few 
extra fine personal touches by the factory executive or others. 
Those are the tough ones. You have to tell the cost man and 
the others that they were excellent ideas in their time but that 
they have outlived their usefulness now. At the same time you 
must appear to agree that their business is “different” but point 
out that cost fundamentals apply in all lines of manufacture. 


A Modern Cost System 


Some systems may be antique as regards labor records, some 
may be weak on production or material records and some may 
not apply proper burden distribution methods in calculating the 
cost of the production. Perhaps in trying to define an anti- 
quated cost system the best plan might be to define a modern 
one, then a system which does not meet the requirements as 
called for in our definition may be called antique. I should 
say that a modern cost system is one which is designated to 
give information regarding all departments of the business ac- 
curately and promptly, and the central idea of which is control 
of costs. This idea of cost control is perhaps responsible in a 
large measure for the development of cost which is the most 
advanced cost plan today. 

Before we go any further in this discussion let us go back 
into cost accounting history a little and trace briefly its major 
developments. 

Before cost accounting had ever obtained a fair start, indus- 
trial engineers or as they were called in those days, “efficiency 
engineers,” had made quite some progress in shop management 
methods, which included planning and routing of work, time 
Study, etc. It was necessary, however, to record not only in 
time but in dollars the performances obtained under the new 
conditions in order to make intelligent comparisons. 

Naturally the first efforts of costing were centered on labor 


_ 
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records but it soon became evident that something had to be 
done with materials and overhead. Many were the discussions 
that took place regarding the classification of direct and indirect 
labor and the methods of allocating various burden charges. 
Only a relatively few years ago no program of the annual con- 
vention of our Association or most of the individual chapters 
for that matter, seemed to be complete without a session de- 
voted to the debatable points of cost accounting. To be sure 
there are still debatable points, but we do not hear as much 
about them as formerly. Our association has done remark- 
able work in standardizing methods and procedures and in de- 
veloping the fundamentals of the science. 

With a background of knowledge gained during the past few 
years, anyone who is called upon to do a repair job on an anti- 
quated cost system may have plenty of work on his hands, but 
certainly should not have to seek far to find the proper methods 
to be applied to solve the problems. 


Pathetic from Cost Standpoint 

I do not think that it is necessary for me to tell you in detail 
what antiquated cost methods are but in my experience I have 
run across some humorous incidents which would have been 
more humorous had they not been pathetic from the cost stand- 
point. The margin between success and failure on some of these 
rebuilding jobs is very slim and as you can realize, is some- 
times as much of a sales proposition as one of cost accounting. 
Many times the advantages of modern methods are not at first 
apparent and you must keep your principals sold on the idea 
right from the start. 

To tackle properly this cost repair job, naturally the thing 
to do is to tackle each of the elements of cost separately. Which 
of the elements to tackle first depends upon the relative im- 
portance of each, but ordinarily it is more difficult to control 
materials and labor records than those pertaining to burden. 
Some professional accountants work on the plan of installing 
first a complete set of labor records and getting them into 
full operation for some time before proceeding with materials 
or burden records. This method has much to recommend it 
especially if the changes which are made are very extensive. 
A great many times, however, this can be done and a certain 
date is set as the date of change from the old methods to the 
new. Unless every detail is very carefully thought out in ad- 
vance, a great amount of confusion is bound to result. Also 
there is always the danger of holding up production tempor- 
arily, and there is nothing that will turn a factory executive 
against a new cost system as quickly as having his regular flow 
of production interrupted even temporarily. 

I remember one instance when on one of these starting dates 
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there was a dispute between the foreman and the departmental 
shop clerks in three different departments at the same time, 
all due to a misunderstanding regarding the procedure to be 
followed with tickets which were used to follow the jobs through 
the factory. At that particular moment the cost man was as 
busy as the proverbial one-armed paper hanger with the hives. 
It is certainly my opinion that whenever possible new material 
or labor or burden records should be installed one at a time 
and the procedure with regard to each set of records be used 
for some time in order that all difficulties can be ironed out 
before starting the next set of new records. 


Fundamentals Explained Many Times 

I do not think that it is necessary for me to tell you what 
antiquated materials records are or to go into detail regarding 
what constitutes good materials records for purposes of con- 
trol. The fundamentals of this phase of cost work have been 
explained many times in text and probably in talks before this 
chapter. I also think that the same applies to labor records. 
Of course I realize that there is a new crop of cost men com- 
ing along each year, to whom there may be something new in 
a discussion of materials or labor records, but to most of you 
this would be elementary. The most important feature of both 
material and labor records is that they should be so designed 
that the manufacturing division can maintain a maximum de- 
gree of control over these elements of cost. The control fea- 
ture applies not only to the amounts of material used for each 
article made but also to the control of purchases of materials, 
and the inventories of finished or semi-finished parts. You can 
see readily what an invaluable aid such records are to the purchas- 
ing and the production departments, as well as for cost purposes. 

This leaves the element of burden and the distribution of 
the various factors which make up this element to the cost of 
the product. Here we may have some difficult problems to 
solve and for which no general rules can be laid down. To 
us who are constantly in touch with cost work it may be a 
simple matter to develop a machine hour rate, but we know 
that in arriving at the final hourly rate we have prorated some 
items of expense on an arbitrary basis. It is surprising to find 
how many factory executives know absolutely nothing about 
how a machine hour rate is arrived at even in a general way. 
However, this condition is improving and I think that we may 
say that executives are becoming more cost minded. 

I can not mention all of the examples of antiquated methods 
of burden allocation which have come to my notice. It is at 
this point that we have to consider such things as normal 
operating hours, normal burden, excess capacity, etc., and of 
course each plant presents its own problems. 


Standard Cost Plan 


Many plants have systems in operation today which give a 
very accurate picture of factory operations but still are anti- 
quated simply because of the fact that the system is used for 
purposes of records. The best way of using cost as a means 
of control is through the standard cost plan. This standard 
cost plan is not at all new but its acceptance and application 
have been rather slow throughout industry in general. A 
knowledge of the theory of cost accounting is perhaps more 
necessary in standard costs than in any of the other cost plans. 
It sometimes is very difficult to explain to the factory execu- 
tives the difference between a burden variance and a variance 
from standard cost. They are the same only different. It is true 
that the accounting involved in the operation of a standard 
cost plan is sometimes more complicated than in other cost 
plans but at the same time the clerical labor involved is nearly 
always a great deal less and the results of plant operation are 
shown in a much more illuminating manner. Of what use is 
it to know that a certain product cost more to make this month 
than it did a month ago unless we know what to measure both 
performances against? For all we know from these records 
both month’s cost may not have been what they should have been 
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when measured against the proper standards. Needless to say, 
in applying the standard cost idea it should be applied to all 
of the cost elements, materials as well as labor and burden, 
Even a standard cost system may be antiquated. It is certainly 
antiquated if the standards are not changed frequently enough 
to reflect changed conditions in the factory. In my opinion 
standards should be reviewed at least once a year and oftener 
if necessary. Of course there is always the danger of confus- 
ing the entire picture if standards are changed too frequently 
and this should be guarded against. In one of the departments 
of the paper mills with which I was connected at one time we 
started a new department and began by setting the standards 
which the production man had estimated could be attained, 
Naturally they were not attained the first few months but we 
did not change the standards for that reason. Instead the 
standards set acted as a spur to the production man to attain 
and even better his own figures. By showing up such situa- 
tions by means of standards, better results are usually ob- 
tained than by old cost recording methods. 


Task of Setting Standards Varies 

Naturally the task of setting standards varies with differ- 
ent industries. In tackling this job, the cost man must call 
upon the production and sometimes the time study man for as- 
sistance. The problem is more simple in industries making 
only a few products than in one making many products. In 
paper mills there are all varieties of this problem one mill 
making only about six grades and the others making a great 
many varieties. One of the most difficult industries that I have 
run across was that of a metal stamping plant which made 
literally thousands of different items; anything from a tin plate 
to a large wash boiler. The problem of setting standards in 
a plant such as this was solved by making a complete study 
of each article as it went through the various manufacturing 
operations. This took a long time to do and was complicated 
by things such as short and long runs, scrap problems, etc. 
However, when it was completed, as a result of savings that 
had been effected as a result of cost studies, the management 
was convinced of the desirability of having a well organized 
production control department, with time study men, job des- 
patchers, etc. 

You can see that this job of rebuilding cost systems nearly 
always leads to other things such as I have just mentioned. 
When I first started in professional work the cost accountant 
many times was called on to organize a production control de- 
partment. Now, however, that has become almost a separate 
profession and has been highly systemized in many plants, 
notably in the automobile industry. 

Now, to go a step further, what happens to the information 
gathered by means of the cost system? Since the central idea 
oi the cost plan is for the purpose of control it follows that 
the information which has been gathered should be used for 
this purpose; not historical purposes, but for the purpose of 
predetermining the performances and then measuring the ac- 
tual performance against the pre-determined. 

This involves the use of budgets covering the entire activi- 
ties of the company beginning, of course, with sales. The pro- 
cedure in budget making has been explained to you before s0 
that I need not dwell upon that now. Indeed, as you know, 
it is a subject worthy of a whole evening’s discussion. 

The problem of budget making and the task of getting all 
departments of a business to cooperate in living up to it are 
something worthy of the diplomatic talent of an Ambassador. 
Usually the administration and preparation of the budget is 
in the hands of the comptroller or treasurer but the cost ac- 
countant has plenty of work to do in getting the necessary in- 
formation together. 


Selling and Administrative Expense 


In the last year or two we have heard a great deal about the 
distribution of selling and administrative expense to cost and 
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Cost Department Section 


{ think that I can safely say that the cost plan which does not 
attempt to do this in some scientific way can be classed as 
antiquated. I say “attempt” because I have very seldom seen 
or heard of plants which do this in as scientific a manner as is 
done with factory or production costs. We are told that the 
same fundamental methods must be applied in this as in the 
determination of factory production costs, but while this is 
very well, the practical solution is not nearly so simple as it 
sounds. For example, how should the cost of advertising 
tires be distributed to the various sizes of tires made—sizes 
varying anywhere from the overgrown rubber bands used on 
Fords or the oversized truck tires. Shall it be on the basis 
of the number of tires of each size sold or on the dollar value 
of the sales of each size? I know of one company which makes 
paper towels, napkins, toilet paper and one or two other allied 
lines. All of these lines were advertised nationally in the regu- 
lar publications but all of the articles were advertised together. 
The discussion grew so hot regarding the cost of advertising 
these grades and the returns therefrom that it was decided to 
advertise each product separately and maintain separate cost 
records on each product so as to compare it with the sales. 
It took only a very short time to demonstrate that advertising 
paper towels to the public was almost a complete waste of 
money, and that the advertising of a high grade of toilet paper 
was bringing in better results per dollar of advertising spent 
than that spent on a cheaper grade. Hence the advertising on 
the higher grade was increased and that on the lower grade de- 
creased. In this case, the advertising department was the one 
that claimed most of the credit for making the savings which 
were realized but in the final analysis it was admitted that it 
was the cost man who had brought up the question in the 
first place and started the whole thing moving. There is no 
question but that cost men will be called upon to solve 
this sales and administrative expense problem within the next 
few years for the very simple reason that, as we have seen 
manufacturing costs being reduced in most industries during 
the last few years, the costs of distribution have mounted 
higher and higher. In many cases they are becoming a posi- 
tive burden to industry and result in many cases in higher 
prices to the consumer and lower profits to the manufacturer. 
Industry demands that methods be found to analyze these costs 
and measure the returns obtained for money expended. I know 
that this problem will be solved by the cost man working in 
conjunction with sales experts, advertising men, etc., just as 
factory cost problems have been solved with the aid of time 
study men and production control men. 


What About the Future? 


So much for the past and the present. 
future? 

To some extent we must measure the future by the progress 
of the past and I think that the progress of the science of cost 
accounting can be measured in a way by observing the programs 
of our National Conventions. The first few conventions natur- 
ally were given over to the discussion of specialized phases and 
problems of cost work. The scope of the conventions, how- 
ever, gradually grew broader and broader until this year the 
convention was centered about the subject of organizing a 
business for profit. 

No industry can survive without intelligent planning for the 
future. Some splendid examples of this are seen in some of our 
largest industries. As you may know, the A. T. & T. Co. have 
laid out a budget for new construction which is always five 
years in advance of their current position. Other companies 
lay out programs for two or three or even more than five years. 
S» far our standard cost plans are laid out in most cases only 
about a year in advance and sometimes less. I believe that we 
should certainly work toward extending the time limits of our 
budgets and standard cost plans. 

Nearly every day we hear of new books on various phases 
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of business activities and nearly every author coins new phrases 
to describe some phase of the present so-called industrial revolu- 
tion. Thus we hear, among others, the terms “dynamic control” 
of industry as contrasted with “static control.” The difference 
might be explained in popular language by saying that it con- 
trasts the “go-getters” against the “stay-putter.” Certainly 
a modern cost system embodying the well planned business 
budget and the standard cost plan for manufacturing and selling 
as well as the other departments of the business represents one 
form of dynamic control. There must be constant research 
work in costs as there is in chemistry or electricity or marketing 
methods or any other of the various activities of modern busi- 
ness. The most fertile field for this research at the present time, 
is, as I have indicated before, that of selling and administrative 
cost. 
Speed of Business 

The committee which Pres. Hoover appointed to make a 
study of recent economic changes rendered its report a short 
time ago. It comprises several volumes and is itself a most 
excellent piece of work. After analyzing many industries and 
showing the progress made in each, the committee concludes 
that the most outstanding development in the past few years 
has been the increased “tempo” or speed of business. This is 
reflected not only in increased speed of productive activities but 
in an increased rate of turnover of the sales dollar. 

The Hoover committee also went on to state that this coun- 
try had more potential productive capacity at present than 
could be readily absorbed into consumer channels. Hence a 
critical point is reached where, in order to prevent the slump 
which inevitably follows, it requires that industry be maintained 
in a state of balance as between production and consumption. 

These findngs raise the question: What of cost accounting 
of the future? My idea is that cost accountants should be more 
economists and less accountants and. that there should be more 
of scientific research than systematic recording. 


Brotherhood Renews Wage Agreements 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] u 
Atpany, N. Y., April 28, 1930.—Officials of the International 


Brotherhood of Papermakers announced here that about 85 per 
cent of agreements running between paper manufacturers of 
this country and Canada with the local organization had been 
renewed and that several conferences yet to be held would 
probably result in renewals of the remainder. It was announced 
that Arthur Huggins, secretary, was on a business trip through 
the Middle West and before returning he will visit the paper 
mill centers in Wisconsin. In regard to the manufacture of 
union watermarked paper it was declared that there had been 
a considerable gain in the amount of this product being turned 
out recently but that the production and marketing is on an 
independent basis with the understanding that it should not be 
held for a higher price because of bearing the union mark. 
This product is being produced by the Unity Paper Company, 
of Potsdam; American Writing Paper Company, of Holyoke; 
Hopper Paper Company, of Taylorville, Ill.; Consolidated 
Paper Company, of Wisconsin Rapids, and the Tonawanda 
Paper Company, of Tonawanda. 


Swedish Pulp Market Improves 

The Swedish wood pulp market exhibited some signs of im- 
provement during the latter part of March according to u.- 
official reports received by the Department of Commerce. The 
Swedish output of unbleached sulphite for 1930 has been con- 
tracted for up to 75 per cent. Advance sales of sulphate pulp 
have been less brisk, however, especially in the American mar- 
ket. The Finnish production of both unbleached sulphite and 
sulphite pulp, on the other hand, has been practically disposed 
of. In the Swedish paper market sales are few and conditions 
generally dull, except in the news print market where advance 
sales have taken care of this year’s output. 
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Vincent G. Hazard Dead 

WitmincTon, Del., April 26, 1930.—Vincent G. Hazard, head of 
the drafting room force of the Pusey and Jones Corporation and a 
veteran employee with 53 years service with that organization, died 
at his home in Claymont on Sunday, April 23, following a brief 
illness. 

Mr. Hazard was born in Philadelphia and was graduated at the 
Sheffield Scientific School, at Yale University, in 1874. Three 
years later he went to work with the Pusey and Jones Company. 
One of his first jobs was assisting in the preparation of plans for 
paper machinery for the Augustine Mills, which had been destroyed 
by fire shortly before. 

He was very exacting and was most insistent on accurate de- 
tail. This trait of character was shown in everything he did, and 
particularly in his scrutinizing of the proofs of the Super-Calendar, 
house organ of the Pusey and Jones Company, which he edited. 
When he entered the employ of the company, Mr. Hazard was a 
draftsman, later being promoted to foreman of the paper machin- 
ery, transcribing of sales reports into shop orders and field engi- 
neer in charge of paper machinery erectors. 

As head of the drafting room, Mr. Hazard came in close con- 
tact with all the erecting engineers who, of course, worked to the 
drawings which he made or supervised. He not only designed all 
kinds of machinery used in paper mills, but he also made the 
drawings by which many of the mills themselves were erected. As 
examples may be mentioned the mills of the Wanaque River Paper 
Co., the York Haven Paper Co. and the Hammermill Paper Co. 

On the occasion of his fiftieth anniversary with the company, 
Mr. Hazard received a number of splendid testimonials. The most 
elaborate was a beautiful leather-bound portfolio, containing his 
picture and that of the donor, Ernst R. Behrend, president of the 
Hammermill Paper Company, at Erie, Pa. Mr. Behrend was a 
member of the draftingroom at the Pusey and Jones Company 
for several years before the Hammermill plant was built, and was 
closely associated with Mr. Hazard. In his tribute, he said, “No 
ordinary man serves a company for fifty consecutive years. No 
ordinary man succeeds in building up in the hearts of men who 
have worked under and with him a sense of appreciation, respect 
and deep feeling of gratitude such as exists in mine for Vincent 
G. Hazard.” 

Mr. Hazard was greatly interested in young men and for sixteen 
years conducted an apprentices’ drafting class in Institute Hall, 
which was at the northwest corner of Eighth and Market streets. 
He was also president of the Wilmington Institute Free Library 
for many years. For many years, he had been interested in the 
Boy Scout movement, and was a member of the Court of Honor 
of the Wilmington district. Mr. Hazard was a trustee of the old 
Central Presbyterian church and was a life member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

Mr. Hazard, who was 77 years old and a direct descendant of 
Ebenezer Hazard, Postmaster General under President Washing- 
ton, was married twice, his first wife being Miss Maria D. Clark, 
and his second, Miss Anna S. Gilpin, both of Wilmington. Sur- 
viving are a daughter, Mrs. Robert F. Brinton, of West Chester; 
a granddaughter, a brother, Willis H. Hazard, of Boston, and a 
sister, Mrs. Kate H. Jefferson, of Passaic, N. J. 


Now Cost Dept. of A. P. & P. A. 


Thomas J. Burke, director of the Cost Department of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, has sent the following 
notice to members :— 

“The Cost Association as a separate organization now lives only 
in its creditable record of achievement. But it is far from being 
moribund. 

“It has been re-created as the Cost Department of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, with wider opportunities for service 
in a field which has not ceased to need the stabilizing effect of 
sound accounting methods. 


“While this change has been discussed for several years, and 
was recommended by at least two special committees of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, the movement came to q 
head at the last annual meeting of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association through a proposal submitted by its general manager, 
Jesse H. Neal. 

“Our executive committee voiced its unanimous approval of this 
consolidation on April 16, and having been passed upon favorably 
by the Executive Committee of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, the Cost Department of the latter association has 
been instituted as of April 15. 

“Mr. Neal has announced the appontment of the undersigned 
as the first director of the Cost Department. In a few days S. L, 
Willson, president of the American Paper and Pulp Association, 
will appoint a cost committee. 

“From now on no separate funds or dues will be collected for 
the support of our work. The Cost Department will be financed 
from the funds of the American Paper and Pulp Association just 
as are its other departments. 

“Members of the late Cost Association who were not members 
of the American Paper and Pulp Association, do not become mem- 
bers through this consolidation. I am authorized, however, to 
extend such mills a cordial invitation to consider the advisability 
of participating in the work and benefits of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association. 

“The parent association has taken on new life which belies its 
age of fifty-three years; it is being financed on an adequate basis 
as well as an equitable one, and has adopted a progressive pro- 
gram of work which should go far to create better conditions for 
the making and selling of paper and paper products. It deserves 
your active cooperation, and invites your advice and suggestions.” 


American Writing Elects Officers 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Horyoke, Mass., April 29, 1930.—The announcement from New 
York of the election of R. D. W. Ewing, Sales Manager of the 
American Writing Paper Company, Inc. a vice-president of that 
company has more than usual interest in Holyoke. His grand- 
father George C. Ewing was early associated with the predecessors 
of the Holyoke Water Power Company and he long lived in a 
brick house off from Dwight street. The section about was called 
“Ewingville” for a number of years. He bought for the parent 
concern a large part of the land now owned by the water power 
company and a large plot of land subsequently disposed by them. 
The old officers were renamed at this annual organization meeting 
in New York City. President Sidney L. Willson and Vice-Presi- 
dent Russell S. Madden are now on a business trip to the western 
coast. They expect to be absent about one month. 

Edward S: Sussenguth of 64 Longwood avenue has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Boston office of the Company. He has 
been with the Company for the past 12 years beginning as an 
office clerk and being promoted to be chief clerk, then manager 
of the Parsons Division, and two years ago joined the fine writing 
paper division of the sales department. He succeeds George W. 
McCarthy who died last week. 


Du Pont Cellophane Co. To Expand 

The Du Pont Cellophane Company last week announced that 
construction would be started on a new Cellophane plant at Rich- 
mond, Va. It also confirmed the fact that construction of a new 
addition to double the capacity of the present plant at Old Hick- 
ory, Tenn., was proceeding with utmost speed and the new units 
there were expected to be in production at an early date. 

These new plant facilities are made necessary by the fact that 
recent price reductions have greatly increased the demand for 
Moistureproof Cellophane, a patented product developed by du 
Pont chemists which, because of its unusual moisture protecting 
properties is proving decidedly popular as a wrap for a wide 
variety of products. 
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Pulp Mill 


Knives for 
Chippers 
Barkers 
Hogs 
Shredders 


Paper Mill 
Knives for 


Washers 
Beaters 
Refiners 
Jordans 
Rotary Sheet Cutters 
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nish, faster beating, less jor- 
daning—but let us tell the 
story complete as applied to 
your own beating room prob- 
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Bolton Quality 


CHIPPER KNIVES 
Cut clean—hold their edge—wear uniformly— 
last longer 


Try a set—compare results with the knives you are now using. See 
for yourself why an increasing number of mills are standardizing on 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 26, 1930 


SUMMARY 
NS EE «nic Konabaensdssncesoes 431 cs. 
PT vcccckanisneksxsenendn 18 bls., 23 cs. 
Paper hangings «. 0.22... 2066s00 68 bls., 17 cs. 
DE CN ie ccas cabedacsabaeeheneu 5,368 rolls 
ee ee ee 46 rolls, 221 cs. 
PT MA .cesnscunnceven rnc rolls, 31 cs. 
i Oe. 56 cacace side eboseekewnst 24 cs. 
I nek ka cee se aoos kobe oe tet es 
ee rrr re ee 69 cs. 
PE - cc cetucessdbsso0denscaanet 19 cs. 
A NE on sé sccbenecssee ance Oe 
Baryta coated Paper ....ccccccccsccceccsscD CB 


Surface coated paper 


eT TT Tere 56 cs. 
ee ORS ere 8 cs. 
OREO EE PTT eT 10 cs. 
EM i+ ks 50s shoe shSkss adenasenden 16 cs. 
i «<6 csspksecbnassdhoese cee 1 cs. 
£8 ches kn ed kk beee Dab ee bee 2 cs. 
EE Aeneccccukwesebbiskiuaeespeiwnee 4 cs. 
DE -c 2655 5ni6 adpbhsenbeotankeeeene 9 cs. 
vice etn emhscedsos teandad enews 19 bls. 
Miscellaneous paper ...... 720 rolls, 92 bls., 93 cs, 

CIGARETTE PAPER 
Suarez & Crispo, Hinnoy, Alicante, 6 cs. 
British American Tobacco Co., Berengaria, 


Southampton, 7 cs. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Carmania, Liver- 
pool, 50 cs. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Ontario, Bor- 
deaux, 28 cs. 

American Tobacco Co., Ontario, Bordeaux, 300 
cs. 

H. Strauss, Pipestone County, Havre, 40 cs. 

WALL PAPER 

C. Grimmer_& Son, Berlin, Bremen, 1 ble. 
——— Car Loading Co., Berlin, Biemen, 

cs. 
ne & Pierson, Berengaria, Southampton, 
cs. 

Universal Car Loading Co., G. Washington, 
Hamburg, 1 cs. 

Irving Trust Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 17 cs. 
, F. J. Emmerich, Hamburg, Hamburg, 13 bls., 
cs. 

J. E. Bernard & Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 1 ble. 
. 1 E. Bernard & Co., Majestic, Southampton, 

s. 


Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., Mauretania, 
Southampton, 1 ble., 1 cs. 
Titan Shipping Co., Mauretania, Southampton, 


1 cs, 
PAPER HANGINGS 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., 
Southampton, 1 ble., 2 cs. 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., Majestic, South- 
ampton, 2 cs. 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Carmania, Liverpool, 


Berengaria, 


2 bis. 
W. H. S. Lioyd & Co., Minnetonka, London, 


65 bls., 13 cs. 
NEWS PRINT 

Parsons & Whittemore, i'nc., Berlin, Bremen, 
696 rolls, 

Perkins, Goodwin & ‘o., Hamburg, Hamburg, 
546 rolls. 

Stora Kopperberg Corp., Drottningholm, Goth- 
enburg, 158 rolls. 

W. H. Bell, Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 3,968 


rolls. 
PRINTING PAPER 

Public National Bank, Hinnoy, Marseilles, 29 cs. 

Martin & Bechtold, Berlin, Bremen, 21 cs. 

C. Steiner, Berlin, Bremen, 5 cs. 

F. C. Strype, Statendam, Rotterdam, 32 cs. 

International Forwarding Co., Statendam, Rot- 
terdam, 8 cs. 

E. Dietzgen & Co., Statendam, Rotterdam, 31 
cs. 

Keuffel & Esser, G. Washington, Hamburg, 46 
rolls, 18 cs. 


International Forwarding Co., 
werp, 22 cs. 
=. Dietzgen & Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 55 cs. 
W. J. Byrnes, Majestic, Southampton, 2 cs. 
PACKING PAPER 
Atlantic Forwarding Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 


H. Jaspar, Ant- 


cs. 
American Express Co., 


Hamburg, Hamburg, 
4 cs. 


, Statendam, Rotterdam, 23 cs. 
International Accep. Bank, Fred. VIII, Oslo, 


22 rolls. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
Sylvania Industrial Corp., Westernland, Ant- 
werp, 24 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser Co., G. Washington, Hamburg, 
30 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnetonka, Lon- 
don, 2 cs. 
Devoe & Reynolds Co., 
cs, 


Minnetonka, London, 


FILTER PAPER 
E. Fougera & Co., Ontario, Bordeaux, 57 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnetonka, Lon- 
don, 12 cs, 
COLORED PAPER 
E. Hennigson Co., Berlin, Bremen, 3 cs. 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Berlin, Bremen, 2 cs. 
S. Gilbert, Berlin, Bremen, 14 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
L. A. Consmiller, Berlin, Bremen, 7 cs. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Carmania, Liverpool, 
3 cs. (duplex). 
C. W. Sellers, Hamburg, Hamburg, 17 cs. 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 
2 cs, 
BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe est Co., Berlin, Bremen, 50 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 3 


cs. 
Gevaert Co. of America, Westernland, Antwerp, 


3 cs. 
COATED PAPER 
W. A. Foster & Co., Berengaria, Southampton, 


8 cs. 
PHOTO PAPER 
J. H. Schroeder Banking Corp., Berlin, Bremen, 
4 cs. 
Tice & Lynch, Majestic, Southampton, 4 cs. 
J. J. Gavin Co., Majestic, Southampton, 2 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Carmania, Liverpool, 


F. C. Strype, Carmania, Liverpool, 1 cs. 
W. J. Byrnes, Majestic, Southampton, 10 cs. 
PARCHMENT PAPER 
Pitt & Scott, Mauretania, Southampton, 1 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
H. J. Devoy, Mauretania, Southampton, 1 cs. 
Titan Shipping Co., Mauretania, Southampton, 


1 cs. 
ENVELOPES 
J. Beckhard, Berlin, Bremen, 4 cs. 
WAFER PAPER 
W. L. Hass, Statendam, Rotterdam, 9 cs. 
BOWL PAPER 
Hurley Johnson Corp., Carmania, Liverpool, 19 


os 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
Japan Paper Co., Saturnia, Trieste, 25 cs. 
Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Berlin, Bre- 
men, 11 cs. 
Japan Paper Co., Statendam, Rotterdam, 5 cs. 
Tamm & Co., Statendam, Rotterdam, 8 cs. 
Schoeller, Hoesch, Schmidt Corp., Statendam, 
Rotterdam, 2 cs. 
Satisfaction Supply Co., De Grasse, Havre, 3 
bls. 
Japan Paper Co., De Grasse, Havre, 4 cs. 
Montgomery & Co., De Grasse, Havre, 2 cs. 
Keller Dorian Paper Co., France, Havre, 20 cs. 
Coenca Morrison Co., France, Havre, 12 cs. 
The Borregaard Co., inc., Drottningholm, Goth- 
enburz, 92 bls., 720 rolls. 


YEAR 


J. E. Anderson, Drottningholm, 1 cs. 
E. H. Sargent & Co., Gothenburg, 3 cs. 
RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

F. Stern, Berlin, Bremen, 54 bls. 

Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Anaconda, Ant- 
werp, 53 bls. rags. 

E. Mayer, Anaconda, Antwerp, 95 bls. bagging. 

American Express Co., Anaconda, Antwerp, 16 
bls. rags. 

National City Bank, De Grasse, Havre, 28 bls. 
rags. 

International Trust Co., Ontario, Havre, 47 bls. 
bagging. 


Ontario, Havre, 65 bls. rags. 

International ‘Germanic Trust Co., Ontario, Ha- 
vre, 41 bls. new cuttings. 

Guaranty Trust Co., Ontario, Havre, 212 bls. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Sud Atlantico, Buenos 
Ayres, 142 bls. rags. 

S. Birkenstein & Son, Sud Atlantico, Buenos 
Ayres, 169 bags jute cuttings. 

——, Sud Atlantico, Buenos Ayres, 154 bls. 
rags. 

——, American Trader, London, 158 bls. rags. 

International Trust Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 
74 bis. rags. 

Amtorg Trading Co., Express, Odessa, 3,729 bls, 
rags. 

Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Pipestone County, 
Dunkirk, 92 bls. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Pipestone County, 
Dunkirk, 39 bls. rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., Pipestone County, Dun- 
kirk, 78 bls. paper stock. 

V. Galaup, Pipestone County, Havre, 21 bls. 
new cuttings. 

International Trust Co., Pipestone County, 
Havre, 120 bls. bagging. 

Banco Com’! Italiane Trust Co., Marsland, Sa- 
vona, 92 bls, bagging. 

International Trust Co., Hinnoy, Valencia, 157 
bls. rags. 

H. G. Lichtenstein, Hinnoy, Barcelona, 48 bls. 
jute waste. 
, Hinnoy, Barcelona, 92 bls. bagging. 

International Germanic Trust Co., Hinnoy, Bar- 
celona, 168 bls. rags. 

Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, River Orontes, 
Alexandria, 160 bls, rags. 


OLD ROPE 


W. Steck & Co., Statendam, Rotterdam, 48 coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Minnetonka, London, 110 


dis. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Westernland, Antwerp, 49 
s. 
International Trust Co., Hinnoy, Barcelona, 50 


coils. 
CASEIN 

National City Bank, Bonheur, Buenos Ayres, 
648 bags. 

National City Bank, Sud Atlantico, Buenos 
Ayres, 1,667 bags. 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., Western World, Buenos 
Ayres, 1,250 bags. 

T. M. Duche & Sons, Western World, Buenos 
Ayres, 417 bags. 

Chemical Bank & Trust Co., Western World, 
Buenos Ayres, 417 bags. 

Kalbfleisch Corp., Western World, 
Ayres, 1,667 bags. 

Commercial Bank & Trust Co., Western World, 
Buenos Ayres, 1,667 bags. 

Casein Manfg. Co., Western World, Buenos 
Ayres, 2,072 bags. 

WOOD PULP 

J. Anderson & Co., America, Drammen, 2,000 
bls. wood pulp. 

J. Anderson & Co., America, Greaker, 2,660 bls. 
sulphite. 

J. Anderson & Co., America, Greaker, 300 bls. 
wood pulp, 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Drottningholm, 
Gothenburg, 177 bls. sulphite. 


(Continued on page 80) 
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Budgetary Control 


An address on this subject delivered at the annual meeting 
of the Babson Statistical Organization is now available 
in booklet form and will be sent to interested executives. 


Scovell Wellington 


and Company 
ACCOUNTANTS +» ENGINEERS 


10 Bast 40rn Street, New Yorn City 
BOSTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
\" SPRINGFIELD SYRACUSE KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
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H. S. TAYLOR 


Consulting Engineer 


Member Am. Soc. C. E.—Member Am. Soc. M. E. 
Member Eng. Inst., Can.—Member A. I. E. E. 
PULP, PAPER, AND FIBRE MILLS 
HYDRO - ELECTRIC AND STEAM 
POWER PLANTS 
PLANS-SPECIFICATIONS-EVALUATIONS 
REPORTS - CONSULTATIONS 


Jefferson St. Arcade Guarantee Bldg. 
Dayton, O. Montreal, P. Q. 


Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. 


Consulting Engineers 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Hardy S. Ferguson.......... Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E., E.I1.C. 
Moses H. Teaze.......esee0. Member A.S.M.E., E.I.C. 
J. Wallace Tower.........00. Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E, 


Consultation, reports, valuations, and com- 
plete designs and engineering supervision 
for the construction and equipment of 


Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 
Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants. 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 


GEORGE F. HARDY 
Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Member—Am. Soc. C.E.—Am. Soc. M.E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 


Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 
Reports Hydro-Electric and 
Valuations Steam Power Plants 
Estimates Plans and Specifications 


“READY 
DRESSED” MILL COGS 
LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING 
WE MAKE 
=o, Tin 
FILLING THAT 
WHEEL WHICH Is 
Ready Blank 
Dressed Head 


QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., So. Bend, Ind. 


Supplies: for Paper @ me 

anufacturers bie 

A reliable source of supply. ae 

Established for 43 years. je 
Write us your needs 


Mendelson Bros. 
” Paper Stock Co. %& 
910 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, III. 6 
Long Distance Phones— 4 
Harrison 2840-41-2842 


TAYLORS SPIRAL RIVETED PIPE 


TAYLOR 


SPIRAL RIVETED 


PIPE 


LIGHT, STRONG, EASILY INSTALLED 


% TO % THE bate OF ORDINARY PIPE FOR THE 
AME SERVICE 
SIZES - TO 42” DIAMETER 


LENGTHS UP TO 20 FT. GALVANIZED 
LENGTHS UP TO 40 FT. ASPHALTED 
TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS—Chicago 
BOX 485, CHICAGO 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 


KELLOGG 


Forge and Hammer Lap Welded 


DIGES TERS 


FORGE AND HAMMER LAP WELDED 
BOILER DRUMS ... HEADERS 
RECEIVERS ... SEPARATORS 

COMPLETE POWER PLANT PIPING 

Tue M. W. KE LLocc Co., 225 Broapway, N. Y. C. 
Boston Birmingham Chicago Pittsburgh Los Angeles Tulsa 
All Kellogg Forge and Hammer Lap Welded 
Products are insurable 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


(Continued from page 78) 


E. M. Sergeant & Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 598 bls. dry soda pulp. 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Drottningholm, Goth- 
enburg, 127 bls. sulphite. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Drottningholm, Gothen- 


burg, 250 bls. wood pulp. 
A. P. W. Paper Co. (Albany), Dago, Sheet 
Harbor, 7,664 bls. wood pulp, 1,712 tons, 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Schenectady, Raumo, 


633 bls. sulphite, 105 tons. 
M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Anna C., Sebenico, 
1,680 bls. wood pulp. 
WOOD FLOUR 
‘i The Burnet Co., Statendam, Rotterdam, 500 
ags. 
State Chemical Co., Statendam, Rotterdam, 800 


ags. 
B. L. Soberski, America, Greaker, 2,475 bags. 
Composition Materials Co., America, Greaker, 
10 bis. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING APRIL 26, 1930 


Congoleum Nairn Co., Anaconda, Antwerp, 2,062 
bls. rags. 

Congoleum Nairn Co., Anaconda, Antwerp, 263 
bls. rags. 

W. H. Masson & Co., Anaconda, Antwerp, 72 
coils old rope 

National City Bank, Ontario, 
rags. 

S. Shapira & Co., Ontario, Havre, 4 bls. rags. 

National City Bank, Ontario, Dunkirk, 355 bls. 
rags. 

Baltimore Trust Co., Ontario, Dunkir':, 
rags, 

National City Bank, Marsland, Savona, 131 ls. 
lags. 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Anna C., Tri- 
este, 980 bls. wood pulp. 

National City Bank, Anna C., Venice, 262 bls. 
rags. 


Havre, 891 bls. 


73 bis. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING APRIL 26, 1930 


E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Anaconda, Antwerp 
205 bls. bagging. 

Trust Co. of N. Y., 
bls. bagging. 

Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Anaconda, Ant- 
werp, 63 bls. bagging. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 26, 1930 


Anaconda, Antwerp, 128 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Anna C., Trieste, 
46 bls. bagging. 


HOUSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 26, 1930 


Banco Com’! Italiane Trust Co., Anna C., Tri- 
este, 182 bls. bagging. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 26, 1930 


lst National Bank of Boston, Bonheur, Buenos 
Ayres, 1,667 bags casein. 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., Bonheur, Buenos Ayres, 
1,667 bags casein. 

G. M. Graves Co., Pipestone County, Dunkirk, 
48 bls. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., i'nc., Pipestone County, 
Dunkirk, 111 coils old rope. 

Irving Trust Co., Pipestone County, Dunkirk, 
29 bis. old rope. 


Forte Dupee Sawyer, Pipestone County, Dun- 
kirk, 133 bls. rags. 
French Worsted Co., Pipestone County, Dun- 


kirk, 59 cs. card board. 
Stone & Downer Co., Pipestone County, Dun- 
kirk, 2 cs. parchment paper. 
Castie & Overton, Inc., 
Havre, 109 bis. rags. 


Pipestone County, 


Hollingsworth Vose Co., Pipestone County, 
Havre, 74 bls. bagging. 
Irving Trust Co., Pipestone County, Havre, 


102 bls. waste, 
Irving Trust Co., Pipestone County, Havre, 62 
bls. new cuttings. 
Alpers & Sons, 
bls. new cuttings. 
Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Pipestone County, 
16 bls. pickers. 
M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., 
2,480 bls. wood pulp. 


Pipestone County, Havre, 24 


Anna C., Sebenico, 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING APRIL 26, 1930 


Lagerloef Trading Co., Schenectady, Raumo, 


8,016 bls. sulphite, 1,376 tons. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 26, 1930 


International Trust Co., Ontario, Havre, 131 bls. 
rags. 

D. I. Murphy, Ontario, Havre, 176 bls. rags. 

Guaranty Trust Co., Ontario, Havre, 151 bls. 
Tags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Ontario, Havre, 108 bls. 
bagging. 


Phila. 
bls. rags. 

——, Ontario, Dunkirk, 96 bls. rags. 

Corn Exchange Natl. Bank, Ontario, Dunkirk, 
123 bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Ontario, Dunkirk, 23 bls 
rags. 

J. W. Hampton, Jr., Inc., Capulin, London, 1 
cs. writing paper. 

Amtorg Trading Co., Express, Odessa, 770 bls. 
rags. 

Bank of N. Y. 
lona, 84 bls. rags. 
_ Irving Trust Co., Marsland, Barcelona, 96 bls. 
jute waste. 

Brown Bros. & Co., 
bls. rags. 

International Trust Co., Hinnoy, Valencia, 176 
bls. rags. 

National City Bank, Hinnoy, Barcelona, 40 bls. 
rags. 


National Bank, Ontario, Dunkirk, 774 


& Trust Co., Marsland, Barce- 


Marsland, Barcelona, 52 


International Germanic Trust Co., Hinnoy, Bar- 
celona, 38 bls. rags. 

——, Anna C., Trieste, 258 bls. rags. 

Union Waste Co., Ilnar, Bremen, 49 bls. thread 
waste. 

Chemical Bank & Trust Co., Ilnar, Bremen, 96 
coils old rope. 

J. Lang Paper Co., Ilnar, Hamburg, 85 bls. old 
rope. 

P. Berlowitz, Ilnar, Hamburg, 38 bls. bagging. 

National City Bank, Ilnar, Hamburg, 138 bls. 
sulphite. 

Chemical Bank & Trust Co., Ilnar, Hamburg, 
130 bls. sulphite. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Ilnar, 

E, J. 
rags. 

Guaranty Trust Co., Exmouth, Leghorn, 89 bls. 
rags. 

Fidelity Trust Co., Excelsior, Bari, 84 bls. rags. 

Guaranty Trust Co., Excelsior, Bari, 52 bls. rags. 

V. Galaup, Excelsior, Bari, 26 bls. rags. 

V. Galaup, Excelsior, Leghorn, 36 coils old rope. 

Guaranty Trust Co., Excelsior, Leghorn, 46 
bls. rags. 


, 135 bls. rags. 
Keller Co., Inc., Exmouth, » 75 bis. 


Order, Excelsior, Marseilles, 73 bls. rags. 

Chemical Bank & Trust Co., Excelsior, 
seilles, 104 bls. rags. 

Interstate Trust Co., 
coils old rope. 

Philadelphia National Bank, 
42 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Hagen, Hamburg, 58 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Hagen, Hamburg, 5,936 
bls. wood pulp, 890 tons. 

Lang Co., Hagen, Hamburg, 375 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Marsland, ——, 123 bls. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Cabo Espartel, ——, 78 
bls. rags. 


Mar- 
Excelsior, Marseilles, 55 


Hagen, Hamburg, 


St. Regis Paper Co.’s Investments 


The investments of St. Regis Paper Company in Niagara 
Hudson Power Corporation have a current market value of ap- 
proximately $108,000,000, according to the Wall Street Journal. This 
is approximately $80,000,000 above the $27,979,956 figure at which 
they are carried on the company’s books. Common stock and surplus 
which amount combined with the $80,000,000 difference between 
market and book value gives about $147,000,000 or a liquidating 
value of $36.80 a share for the 4,000,000 common shares. This 
compares with a current market of 31% for the common stock. 
This liquidating value of course gives effect to the ‘book value of 
the company’s paper properties, including lands, buildings, ma- 
chinery, equipment, timberlands, water-power right patents, licenses, 
etc. which are carried at $41,104,964 less depreciation. 

The current market value of $108,000,000 for investments of St. 
Regis in Niagara Hudson Power is nearly $22,000,000 more than 
the total assets of the company at the close of 1929 which were 
$86,447,999. The company’s Niagara Hudson investments consist 
of 4,260,366 shares of common stock and 1,025,566 class A option 


warrants. In addition to these investments St. Regis had other 
investments at the close of the year carried at $4,070,834. 


St. Regis Paper obtained its large interest in Niagara Hudson 
(about 16% per cent of the 25,595,132 outstanding common shares 
and slightly more than 8 per cent of the outstanding 8,248,726 class 
A option warrants) mainly through the exchange of its controlling 
interest in Northeastern Power last August at the time of forma- 
tion of Niagara Hudson. Later in 1929 its original position in 
Niagara was augmented considerably by additional 
chases. 


stock pur- 


St. Regis Paper is now an outstanding factor in the manufacture 
of multi-wall paper bags and filling machines for packing of 
cement, lime, gypsum and other produces. This position was ac- 
complished through purchase in February, 1929, of the Bates 
Valve Bag Corporation, which originated, developed and patented 
the Bates System for packing the above products. It leases the 
use of its machines to cement and other manufacturers and also 
licenses certain manufacturers to make and sell its patent valve 
bag. 
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Cotton and Paper Rolls 
Super Calenders 
= Friction Calenders § 


"4 Embossing Calenders ® 
Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 


Successors to the Granger Foundry @ Machine Co. 


, The Textile-Finishing Machinery Company 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


mt TANKS THAT LAST | | The TRIMBEY-SHEVLIN “Senior” 
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E Acid tank at Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Pt. Edwards, Wis. We compare it with the 
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, Kalamazoo tanks are made of best obtainable tank Trimbey Automatic Consistency Regulator 
bile. woods, built right, guaranteed tight. and our 
78 Sixty years experience building Blow Pits, Acid Tanks, Proportioning and Metering System as an 


Stuff Chests, Agitators, etc., for the Paper Trade. efficient screen. 


: TRIMBEY MACHINE WORKS 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Ask about our new Tile Tanks for stock or bleach. 


lass The Pickles Drying Regulator WE ARE SAFE IN OUR PROPOSITION 
aa i YOU’LL MAKE NO MISTAKE IN ACCEPTING IT 


Pickles Drying Regulator 


will do everything we claim for it and more. The test costs you 
nothing until you are satisfied. Many mills tried one and now have 
every machine equipped. Write for list of users and other information. 


W. F. PICKLES Buckland, Conn. 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Parer Trape JourNat, 
Wednesday, April 30, 1930. 


Conditions in the local paper market are practically unchanged. 
Demand for the various grades of paper is only moderately active 
at present. Reports from salesmen of the leading paper organiza- 
tions are fairly optimistic, however, and there may be an improve- 
ment before long. No radical price changes have been recorded, 
despite severe competition for desirable orders. 

News print production was maintained at approximately 74 per 
cent of total weighted capacity in the United States and Canada 
during the past week, according to information gathered by the 
News Print Service Bureau. Shipments proceeded at about 68 per 
cent of rating. Accumulations at the mills are not excessive. 

The paper board situation remains unsatisfactory. Box board 
orders have fallen off of late. Production is being maintained at 
70 per cent of total capacity. The fine paper market is steady and 
book and bond papers and ground wood specialties are fairly 
active. The coarse paper market is rather quiet and there has 
been no improvement in the kraft situation. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Steadiness prevails in the ground wood market. Offerings of 
both domestic and imported mechanical pulp are about sufficient 
to take care of current requirements. Contract shipments are 
going forward to the paper mills in satisfactory volume. No fur- 
ther price changes have been recorded and there is little talk of 
further concessions around. 


Chemical Pulp 


Attracted by lower prices on many of the grades of domestic 
and imported chemical pulp a brisker demand is apparently devel- 
oping. Imported easy bleaching sulphite is now offered at from 
2.75 to 2.90; No. 1 strong unbleached at from 2.50 to 2.65 and 
Mitscherlich unbleached at from 2.50 to 2.85, on dock, Atlantic 
ports. Bleached soda pulp is now quoted at from 2.90 to 3.20. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


The old rope market is in a fairly sound position. Demand for 
both domestic and imported manila rope is moderately active. 
Mixed strings are moving in seasonal volume. 
altered, in most instances. Some improvement was noticed in the 
bagging market. Gunny bagging is in good request at present and 
scrap bagging is steady. 


Prices remain un- 


Rags 


Paper mill interest in the domestic rag market is fairly satis- 
factory. Cotton cuttings are moving into consumption in normal 
volume for the season. Roofing rags continue rather quiet. Mixed 
rags are going forward in fair volume. Domestic rag prices are 
practically unaltered. The imported rag situation is little changed. 
Offerings of most of the grades are ample for current needs. 


Waste Paper 


The better grades of paper stock continue to exhibit a strong 
undertone. The demand for soft and hard white shavings is very 
encouraging with the result that prices on these grades are decided- 
ly firm. No. 1 soft white shavings have advanced and are now 


quoted at from 2.65 to 2.75. Board mills are not displaying much 
interest in the lower grades which are rather weak at present. 


Twine 


Most of the business transacted in the local twine market dur- 
ing the past week was along routine lines. While conditions at 
present are rather quiet, the industry is generally considered in 
a sound position for the time of year. Prices are holding to 
schedule, in most instances, and shading is infrequent. 


Paraffined Carton Industry To Hold Conference 


Wasuinoton, D. C., April 30, 1930.—The paraffined carton 
industry has been authorized to hold a trade practice conference 
with the Federal Trade Commission. No time or place has 
been determined for the meeting, but Commissioner C. W. 
Hunt has been named to preside. 

Seventy-five per cent of the volume of business will be repre- 
sented. Delegates will come from such states as New York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Missouri, and Tennessee, 

Among subjects to be discussed at the conference are: In- 
ducing breach of contract, false records, discrimination in price, 
misrepresentation, over-runs, mutuality of contract, defamation 
of a competitor, enticement of employees, patent infringement, 
and cost accounting. 


To Build Paper Mill in Argentina 


Wasurncrton, D. C., April 30, 1930.—Plans are underway by a 
group of local business men in Tucuman, Argentina for the 
manufacture of paper, more particularly wrapping paper from 
sugar cane bagasse, between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 metric tons 
of which are available annually, according to a report from 
Consul Raymond Davis, at Rosario. 

The report states that if plans for the new concern material- 
ize it is expected that at the outset from 20 to 25 tons a day 
will be manufactured which can readily be disposed of in the 
northern provinces. The consumption of Tucuman alone of 
cheap paper, known locally as “estraza” is about 160 tons a 
month; and adding a like amount for the other northern 
provinces the market should prove to be about 10 tons daily, 
leaving the other 10 tons of daily production for the manufac- 
ture of packing and baling paper. 


To Make Corrugated Boxes at Connellsville 


the Capstan Glass Company of Connellsville, Pa., manufac- 
turers of glass jars, tumblers and kindred products, has awarded 
the Austin Company, industrial engineers and builders, contract 
for design and construction of a new $250,000 unit to its plant. 

The new unit will be leased to the Fort Wayne Paper Company 
for the manufacture of corrugated boxes, G. F. Rieman, president 
of the Capstan Company, announced. The glass company will take 
75 per cent of the paper company’s output, he said. 

The new unit will be of one story, steel frame construction, 
160 by 340 feet, and will require 150 tons of structural steel. 
Floors will be of concrete and wood block. Construction has 
begun and is scheduled for completion by June 1. 
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Felts and Jackets 


“THE FOURDRINIER THAT TOOK 
THE IRE OUT OF WIRE” 
INTERNATIONAL WIRE WORKS 


Menasha, Wisconsin 


”SKID-EM-ON-TRUCKS * 


R-CARRIER-UNLOADE 
THAT WILL, SAVE YOU seo’ AND PREVENT 
AC 
435 SOUTH SENATE AVE. INDIANAPOLIS a 


i. CENTRAL MACHINE WORKS 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 58TH 


YEAR 83 


FREDERICK L. SMITH 


21 EAGT 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


PULP AND PAPER MILL 
ENGINEER 


JAMES W. SEWALL 
CONSULTING FORESTRY 


JAMES W. SEWALL 
Id Town 
Maine 


PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Ruttan Block 
Port Arthur, Ontarie 


eave “QQ pl -Y-Opl soe 


Patents Pending 
The Modern Chemical for Cooking all Classes of Fiber 
for Paper Manufacture 
HARBAUGH PROCESS CO.—CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bailey Meter Company 
1056 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
Specializing in 


Power Plant Metering Equipment 


i CHIP 

i) SEPARATORS 
, CONVEYORS 
AGITATORS | 


PULP __ | 
SHREDDERS |f 
SAW 
SLASHERS 
RELIEF 
GAS COOLERS 
LOG HAULS | 
_SPLITTERS | 


- aaa anomie ta 


CHIP 
SCREENS 
CHIP 
BREAKERS 


CANADIAN INGERSOLI-RAND CO. LTD. 
10 Phillips Square, MONTREAL, CANADA 


SWES Sh VZ @la al mD 
° HEATING—VENTILATING—DRYING o 
IIE 

J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


201 North Wells Street 122 East 42nd St., 519 American Bank Building, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE. 


KARL A. LEFREN, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
171 Madison Ave. New York City 


E. D. JONES & SONS CO., 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER MILL MACHINERY 


ANALYSES and TESTS o 
PAPER, PULP AND PAPER-MAKING MATERIALS 
FIBER ANALYSES SPECIFICATIONS 
OFFICIAL PULP SAMPLING AND TESTING 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. 


Analytical Department 


” are “good wires 
APPLETON WIRE WORKS INC. APPLETON. WIS. 


Filter 
Deckers 


8ave-Alls 
aq hHGINEERS Weg, 
% 
% 
&" service economy 2B 


Les Angeles, Portland, Newark, New York 
Filtration Engineers, Ltd., The Seo and Montreal 


Perforated Metal Screens 


for every purpose 
also elevator buckets MITCO Products — In- 
of all kinds; chutes; terlocked Steel Grating; 
hoppers; stacks and Shur-Site Stair Treads; 
tanks. Armorgrids. 
HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
50 Dundaff St., Carbondale, Pa. 
New York: 30 Church St. Pittsburgh: Union Trust Bldg. 


JOHNSON & WIERK 
INCORPORATED 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


For Paper Mills 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL BLDG. NEW YORK 
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° 
Miscellaneous Markets 
Office of the Paper TrapE JourRNAL, 
Wednesday, April 30, 1930. 

BLANC FIXE.—Trading in the blanc fixe market was fairly 
active during the past week. The contract movement was well 
up to average. The pulp is still quoted at from $42.50 to $45.00 
per ton, in bulk, while the powder is selling at from 334 cents to 
414 cents per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The bleaching powder market was 
moderately busy. Shipments against contract were slightly heavier 
than of late. Prices are generally holding to schedule and shading 
is infrequent. Bleaching powder is quoted at from $2.00 to $2.35 
per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—Demand for casein was irregular but prices remain 
unchanged. Domestic standard ground is quoted at 13% cents 
and finely ground at 15 cents per pound. 


Argentine standard 
ground is selling at 13 cents per pound and finely ground at 14% 
cents per pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—The caustic soda market is in a sound 
position. Demand is normal for the time of year. Prices remain 
unchanged. Solid caustic soda is quoted at from $2.90 to $2.95, 
while the flake and the ground are selling at from $3.30 to $3.35 
per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—Seasonal conditions prevail in the china clay 
market. Contract shipments are going forward to the paper mills 
in fair volume. Imported china clay is quoted at from $15 to $25 
per ton, ship side, while domestic paper making clay is selling at 
from $8 to $13 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—Some improvement was noticed in the demand 
for chlorine. Supplies are moving into consumption at a steady 
pace. Prices are generally holding to previously recorded levels. 
Chlorine is quoted at $2.50 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or multi-unit 
cars, in ton lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—Further weakness developed in the rosin market. 
Prices again declined. The grades of gum rosin used in the paper 
mills are quoted at from $7.30 to $7.60 per 280 pounds, in barrels, 
on dock. Wood rosin is selling at from $6.00 to $6.25 per 280 
pounds, in barrels, at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—The salt cake market continues to exhibit a 
strong undertone. Contract shipments are moving in satisfactory 
volume. Prices are holding to previously quoted levels. Salt cake 
is quoted at from $22 to $25 per ton, while chrome salt cake is 
selling at from $20 to $21 per ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—Steadiness prevails in the soda ash market. Sup- 
plies are moving into consumption in a normal manner for the 
season. Prices are holding to schedule in most instances. Contract 
quotations on soda ash, in car lots, at works, are as follows: in 
bags, $1.324, and in barrels, $1.55. 

STARCH.—Most of the business transacted in the starch market 
was along routine lines. Shipments against contract are going 
forward to the paper mills in normal volume. Special paper mak- 
ing starch is quoted at $3.72 per 100 pounds, in bags, and at $3.99 
per 100 pounds, in barrels. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—The pulp and paper mills are 
displaying more interest in the sulphate of alumina market. Prices 
are holding to previously quoted levels. Commercial grades are 
quoted at from $1.40 to $1.55 and iron free at from $1.90 to $2.05 
per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—Conditions in the sulphur market are practically 
unchanged. Sulphur is still quoted at $18 per ton, at mine, on 
orders of 1,000 tons, or over, on yearly contracts, and at $20 per 
ton for any smaller quantity over the same period. On spot and 
near by car loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC—Production of talc is being maintained in sufficient 
volume to take care of -urrent requirements. Prices are holding 
to previously quoted levels. Domestic talc is quoted at from $16 
to $18 per ton, in bulk, at eastern mines, while imported talc is 
selling at from $18 to $20 per ton, in bags, ship side. 
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Market Quotations 


EG accacsnsees 1.00 @38.00 
ER cases cuaduens 9.00 @53.25 
Writings— 
Extra Superfine . er ° @ 32.00 
Superfine ........ ij 
Tub sized . 


Engine sized 
Book, Cased— 
S. Ss. 


& 

Th. Oenbanaseva 5.75 J 
Coated and Enamel 7.50 @ 12.00 
Lithograph ...... 7.50 @12.00 

Tissues—Per Ream— 
White No. 1 .... .75 @ 1.00 
Anti-Tarnish ..... 1.35 @ 1.90 
eee 1.00 @ 2.00 
White No. 2 .... .75 @_ .80 
i .kackkeeeees 1.00 @ 1.10 
BED se weccense 75 @ .80 
Kraft— 
No. 1 Domestic .. 6.00 @ 6.50 
No. 2 Domestic .. 3.50 @ 5.00 
eee 3.00 @ 4.50 
Imported ........ 6.50 @ 7.00 
Manila— 
ae: 2 OD: anvaas 9.00 @ 9.25 
No. 2 Jute 22.00 7.75 @ 8.50 
No. 1 Wood 4.75 @ 5.25 
No. 2 Wood 4.00 @ 4.50 
Butchers ........ 3.75 @ 4.25 
#ibre Papers— 
No. 1 Fibre ...... 5.00 @ 5.50 
No. 2 Fibre ...... 4.75 @ 5.25 
Common Bogus .. 2.75 @ 3.00 
Sereemings ......0. 3.00 @ 3.25 
Card Middles ...... 4.00 @ 5.00 
Glassine— 
se basis 25 
TTT rer 13.00 @16.00 
Bleached basis :. 
genni ee-tes @ 16.00 
»S Delivered New Vorld 
News, per ton— 
Rolls, contract 62.00 @ — 
rh MOE seccces 62.00 @ — 
OE 67.00 @ — 
ee GOS sc n0008 47.00 @52.00 
Boards—per ton— 
BED ccccnceeccns 37.50 @ — 
i scasnssnene 5250 @ — 
ED. sevesacegveue 35.00 @ — 
Binders" Boards ..65.00 @70.00 
Wood Pulp ...... 0.00 @95.00 
65 Test Jute Liner45.00 @47.50 
85 Test Jute Liner50.00 @55.00 
Sgl. Mla, LI. Chip.47.50 @50.00 
Mechanical Pulp 
«On Dock) 
No. 1 Imported— 
A ceneecaaeee 28.00 @30.00 
Dry ........---+-30.00 @32.00 
F. o. b. ae 
No. 1 Domestic ....2 @ 30.00 
Screenings ....cccee 15.00 @ 20.00 
Chemical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
Sulphite (Imported)— 
Bleached ........ 25 @ 4.25 
Easy Bleaching 2.75 @ 2.90 
No. 1 strong un- 
bleached ....... 2.50 @ 2.65 
Mitscherlich un- 
bleached ....... 2.50 @ 2.85 
No. 2 strong un- 
bleached ....... 2.40 @ 2.59 
Mo. 2 Reel 66.000 2.00 @ 2.20 
Te Oo Se 1.90 @ 2.00 
Sulphate— 
ee Eee 3.4 3.85 
(F. o. b. Pulp Milly 
Sulphite (Domestic)— 
Bleached ........ 00 @ 4.75 
Easy Bleaching 
NS concer aes 2.55 @ 2.85 
News Sulphite 2.35 @ 2.60 
Mitscnerlich ..... 3.00 @ 3.25 
Kraft (Domestic) 2.10 @ 3.30 
Soda Bleached ...... 2.90 @ 3.20 
i. ctevenecee 75 @ .95 
Oe errr rT 1.65 @ 1.85 
Domestic Rags 
New Rags 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. b N. Y.) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1 9.25 


New White, No. 2 7.00 @ 7.50 
Silesias No. 1 .... 7.50 @ 8.00 
New Unbleached .10.50 @11.00 
New Blue Prints.. 5.25 @ 5.50 
New Soft Blacks.. 5.25 @ 5.75 
Blue Overall .... 7.25 @ 7.75 
Washables ....... 4.75 @ 5.25 


POMS: sinnsccesens 5.50 
Mixed Khaki Cut- 
(eeai ices 4.75 
Pink Corset Cut- 
ensateevee 8.00 


Oo D- "Khaki Cuttings 5.15 


Men’s Corduroy .... 3.75 
New Mixed Blacks .3.50 
Id Rags 
White, No, 1— 
Repacked ........ 5.50 
Miscellaneous 4.50 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked .....+.. 3.00 
Miscellaneous .... 2.50 
St. Soiled, White.. 2.00 
Thirds and Blues— 
MOMOCHON 2c cccees 2.25 
Miscellaneous 1.75 
Black Stockings .... 3.25 
Roofing Rags— 
_, Strippings .. 1.70 
a © geesneasoes 1.70 
No. 2 verre rrr it i 1.50 
eo wee ye Gey ean 1.30 
i Oh <adeweae aon 1.25 
eae -90 
Foreign Rags 
New Rags 
New Dark Cuttings. 2.50 


New Mixed Cuttings 2.75 
New Light Silesias.. 7.00 
Light Flannelettes .. 7.50 
Unbleached Cuttings10.00 
New White Cuttings10.00 
New Light Oxfords. 7.00 
New Light Prints .. 5.50 


Old Rags 


No, 1 White Linens. 7.25 
No. 2 White Linens. 5.75 
No, 3 White Linens. 4.75 
No. 4 White Linens. 3.00 
No, 1 White Cotton.5.50 
No. 2 White Cotton. 
No. 3 White Cotton. 
No. 4 White —— 1 
Extra Light Prints.. 1 
Ord, Light Prints .. 2 
Med. Light Prints .. 1 
Dutch Blue Cottons. 2 
French Blue Linens 2. 
German Blue Linens 2 
German Blue Cottons 2 
Checks and Blues .. 1 
Lindsay Garments... 1 
Dark Cottons 
Old Shopperies 

New Shopperies .... 
French Blues 
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Old Rope and Bagging 


(Prices to Mill f, o.b. N. Y 


Gunny No. 1— 


Foreign ......s0. 1.50 

rar 1.60 
Wool Tares, light .. 1.60 
Wool Tares, Heavy.. 1.60 
Bright Bagging .... 1.60 
Small Mixed Rope.. 1.25 
Manila Rope— 

DUNE -504-0669.00-0 4.25 

DOMBTE cccccess 4.25 
New Burlap Cut 2.75 


Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign 3.5 
Domestic 3.25 


Qn Waste Papers 


®® QOD QDOOOSD 


o. b. New York) 


ee. i 


Hard, white, No. 1 3.00 
Hard, white, No, 2 2.40 
Soft, white, No. 1 2.65 
White envelope cut- 
GD svstscasseed 2.90 
Flat Stock— 
Stitchiess ..ccccee 1.45 
Overissue Mag. ..(1.45 
Solid Flat Book -. 1.40 
Crumpled No. 1.. 1.00 
Solid Book Ledger . 2.00 
Ledger Stock ...... 1.40 
New B. B. Chips... .35 
Manilas— 
New Env. Cut, .. 2.40 
New Cuttings .... 1.50 
Extra No, 1 old .. 1.25 
PUM 065000000000 60 


Bogus Wrapper .. ‘60 


Container ....... . 40 
Old Kraft Machine— 
Compressed bales. 1.65 


News— 
No. 1 White News 1.65 
Strictly Overissue. .55 
Strictly Folded ... .45 
No. 1 Mixed Paper .25 
Common Paper .. .15 
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Peveveeres 


You can regrind the seating 4 
surface of these 


BRONZE GLOBE AND ANGLE VALVES i 


without removing them 


The Eastwood “Perfection” Globe and : 
Angle Valves are practically indestructible. : 
This is because you can remove seating sur- 
face, when it shows signs of wear after long 
service, and regrind. The valve itself stays 
in the line. All parts are renewable, includ- 
ing the disc and seat ring. Maintenance 
costs are very low. 

This valve is of the outside screw type. 
Can be replaced under pressure with valve 
wide open. Threads are easily oiled. 


EASTWOOD WIRE CORPORATION 


Established 1877, Belleville, N. J. 
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“American Paper Made On American Wires’’ 
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Horizontally Split Casing Deuble Suction 
Pumps 


LAWRENCE PUMPS 


The name protects and guarantees you satisfaction. 


We are the original designers and builders of the LAWRENCE PUMP 


Lawrence pumps for all conditions and services. Forty-four years of 
practical experience with centrifugal pump development places us 
among the leaders. Our efforts have been rewarded by the acceptance 
of our product in general. 


pumps should be sufficient proof of our ability to handle your pump- 


| Thousands of installations and the successful performance of our 
ing problems. Our engineering force is at your eommand. 


Have only Lawrence Pumps, manufactured by the 


|| Lawrence Machine & Pump Company 


361 Market St. Lawrence, Mass. 
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QOFT 


CLAYS 


UN 


AMERICAN MADE FOR 
THE AMERICAN TRADE 


H. T. BRAND 
COATING CLAY 
and 


High Grade Filler Clay 


Edgar Clays are the result of 
almost half a century of exper- 
ience in Washing Clay. Technical 
Service available for both coat- 
ing and loading without charge. 


Wl 


EDGAR BROS. CO. 


50ChurchSt. New York 


= = 


We will be glad to 
SAC you sdmples 
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Twines Fine Tube Yarn— 2 
(F. o. b. Mill) cy and larger .. 21 4 = 
My  essseesaeces 25 @ .2 
Cotton— i Cite otenedes 28 @ .32 
No. 39 @ .40 Uathed India— 
No. 2 37 @ «38 ED “665444465008 13 @ .14 
No. 3 : 36 @ .37 Paper Makers Twine 
B. C., 18 basis tee 38 @ .40 Dn tbcncieess 11 @ 4.12 
A. B. Italian, 18 ‘i Box Twine, 2-3 ply. 15 @ .17 
MBBS wcsccccece 48 @ .53 Jute Rope sen bees 17 @ 419 
Finished Jute— Amer. Hemp, 6 .... .29 @ .31 
a hg ae eenke 24 @  .25 _— ~~ Rope— 
ight 18 basis ... .27 @ .28 yO are | 18 
Jute W A paateliptedie 3-6 Ply— No, 2 Basis Sasboeee 14 $ 16 
oa ekhbsesews = @ = ae ts Lath Yarn— 
a epeksswesen 18 @ .2 a Beer 4 
Tube Rope— - No: 2 RS ae 12 is 
4-ply and larger .. .16 @ .17 Maniia_ OE 5 canne 22 @ .24 
CHICAGO 
Paper Solid News ...... 47.50 @ — 
(F. o. b. Mill) Solid News ........ 40.00 @45. 00 
Rag Bond ......... 30 @ 53% Manila Lined Chip50.00 @55.00 
Water Marked Sul- j —— Lined— 
phite Bond ...... 09 @ .12 ke ere 65.00 @70.00 
Sulphite Bond .... .064@ il ise. ee: 70.00 @ — 
Superfine writing o «ws © 24 
No. 1 fine writing. : ae @ 18 Old Papers 
No. 2 fine writing... .12 @ .14 é (F. 0. b. Chicago) 
No. 3 fine writing... .08%@ .12 Shavings— 
No. 1 M. F. Book.. .06%@ .07% No. 1 Hard White 2.35 @ 2.40 
No. 2 M. F. Book.. .05%@ .06% White Env. Cut- 
No. 1 S.&S.C. Book. .0634@ .0734 No. 1 Soft Shavings. 2.10 @ 2.15 
Be. 8 SBS.C. Book. see 06% a 1 — err 60 @ .70 
oatec Ok Gssces 07%@ .12 Yee" eer 50 ¢ -60 
Coated Label ...... 07% @ 10 Ledger & Writings. 1125 @ 1.35 
- : og kee “Ae ost —. EE sagéene 1.05 @ 1.10 
oO. TN -susdesee -04 05% MS:  Skésdeesseee 1.60 @ 1.65 
No. 2 Manila ...... 04% @ 0434 DE kiughes satan 165 @ 1.75 
Butcher’s Manila ... .04 04% New Kraft Cuts 2.15 @ 2.25 
a : i peanes fhe 06% ——— a Cut- 
outhern raft ‘je i ae “ere 1.75 @ 1.80 
ei ee 04 @ .04% + «=€Ex. Ne “1 Manila .. 130 @ 1.45 
Wood Tag Boards .. .04%@ .06% Print Manila ....... 0 @ .70 
Sulphite Sreenings.. .03 @ .03% Folded News (over- 
Manila Tissue— issue cebuas eames 50 @ .60 
24x36 Sheet ..... - 07 @ 07% 
White Tissue— 60 @ .65 
20x30 Sheet ...... 07%@ .07% 50 @ .55 
(Delivered Central Territory) 
oS OS ee | tl eee 45 @ .50 
— contract “ie @ — ae ““"" 
SEE axenteadaun ; @ — os hicago, net sh 
Boards, per ton— On. sxbsveests 830.00 @. aa 
Pane CS osseuse 37.50 @42.50 oe acasks «++--28.00 @ — 
PHILADELPHIA 
Paper New Light Seconds .02%@ .03 
(F. 0. b. Mill) New Dark Seconds 1.85 @ 2.00 
Bonds se. SS Cee 
eocccseccces oa ° 0. x wre .054@ .0534 
\ospere Sabbeeneoens 08 @ .40 No. 2 Mixed "04%4@ "04% 
nitings— ee ee yo @ .03% 
Superfine ........ .12%@ .18 2 
Extra fine ..... 22 18 @ [22 sew Canvas ..... O84@ 09 
aperadigcae 17 @ [26 New Black Mixed. .034@ .04¥ 
Fine, No. 2 ...... 15 @ .25 Bagging 
aes Ee. D acvcwd 09 @ .20 (F. o Bila.) 
SS | aaa 05 @ «4.07 Gunny, No. 1— 
Book, S$. S.&C. .. 05 @ .07% Foreign ... - 1.50 @ 1.60 
Book, Coated ...... 09 @ .16 eS er 1.75 @ — 
Coated Lithograph... .07 @ .11 Manila Rope 3.50 @ 4.00 
Grate eee .07 @ .1l i CER sinssnos 150 @ — 
No. 1 Jute Manila. - 07 @ .09 Mixed Rope ...... 1.10 @ 1.25 
ee a ee rH @ .05% Scrap ee 
“Ss SS ee 0 @ .04 a S cteuccaboad 1.50 1.60 
ee ae 03%@ .04 No. e pbesaeheee 1.10 4 1.20 
SBE Rees 03%4@ -06% Wool Tares, heavy.. 3.00 @ — 
Common Bogus ... .03%@ .04 Mixed Strings 1.15 @ 1.25 
(Delivered Philadelphia) No. 1, New Light 
News Print Rolls ..62.00 @ — See 2: @ 2.75 
Straw Board ......52.50 @70.00 New te Cuttings 2.00 @ 2.25 
se eeed eeepees | @ 38.50 Old Papers 
QO OS @ 35.00 
Wood Pulp Board..85.00 @95.00 (F. 0. b. Phila.) 
. «~~ Smo t" Hard White 2.65 @ 2.75 
- * t . -75.00 . ; ; -- 
Son to ae No. 2 Hard White 2.30 @ 2.50 
Carload lots .....68.00 @70.00 No. 1 Soft White 2.25 @ 2.50 
Tarred Felts— ‘i No. — 1.40 @ 1.60 
Regular ...... .55.50 @57.00 xed .... 1.20 @ 1.25 
Slat 11 84 r 0. 2 Mixed .... .75 @ .80 
ogg Re roll). . > Solid Ledger Stock.”. iss @ i.6s 
(per roll ; ace | @ 2.10 time Paper .... 15 @ 1.2 
est Tarred,  2-pl No. 1 Books, heavy.. 1.15 @ 1.20 
(per roll) Mette 1.50 @ 1.60 No. 2 Books. light.. .90 @ 1.00 
Best Tarred, 3-ply . 2.00 @ 2.25 ee. ‘ _ a . = $ re 
a anila.. 1. / 
Domestic Rags (New) prt | Seniie utes - © ry 
ontainer Manila ... .5 @ .6 
a er 68 eae ........- 1.35 @ 1.40 
ew White, No. 1 .10%@ .11 gargs te ---+ 30 @ .40 
New White, No.2 07 @ .07% Soy Besa, Gan. 3 3 30 
Light Silesias .... .07 @ .07% alba ab *D 35 @ 40 
Silesias, No. 1. 07 @ 109 Binders Board, Chip 35 @ «445 
Black Silesia, soft. .05 @ 05% Overissue News -ooe 45 @ 50 
New Unbleached... 110%@ 11 Old Newspaper .... .25 @ .30 
Washable, No. 1. .04%@ .05 Domestic Rags (Old) 
Blue Overall ...... .07%@ .08 White No. 1— 
ae ge | to grades— Repacked ........ 4.25 @ 4.50 
New Blue Ne 4 | a34 Miscellaneous 3.50 @ 3.75 
eccccce a J a 8 See 7.00 =~ 
nae bapwes OSA@ .06 Thirds and Blues— 
New Black Soft . 05 @ .05% Repacked ....... - 2.00 @ 2.25 
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Miscellaneous - 160 @ 1.80 ie erer er rere 1.25 
(hon ‘) ssestentt 0 @43 oc 3 3 (Roofing).. ‘10 @ 1.20 
a * .25 OE Ree @ 5 
Roofing Stock— No. § Da Wabexeaues 09 @ ‘3 
Foreign No. 1 .. 1.65 @ 1.7 B: éackaasans 65 @ .75 
Repacked ........ 014%@ 01% Tecan ra aie tik 65 @ .75 
BOSTON 
Paper Baggin 
(F. 0. b. Mill) (F. o. eee on) 

Ledgers— Gunny No. 1— 

RD spe mexeu gic 07%@ .12% , Foreign .......... 170 @ — 

Rag content .... .15 @ .30 Manila Rope— 

i All a ee ete 38 @ 52% pore Se ee 3.75 @ 4.10 
onds— ee ee — @ 4.25 
Sulphite A oom .06%4@ .11% oi Le oo Rope 2.25 @ 2.50 

ag content ...... 15 @ .30 ixed Strings ...... 100 @ — 

pi phony os te hei "36%@ 65 Jute Wool Strings .. .90 @ 1.00 
ba en [des heckhes 06%@ .20 — Sarest Threads 1.05 @ 1.15 

uperfines ........ Al oe crap Burlaps ...... 1.25 @ 1.40 

Book, Super ...... .06 @ .09 Scrap Sisal ........ 55 @ 1.65 

ES Oh aesasin .05%@ .08% Scrap Sisal for shred- 

Book, Conted .ccccs 08%e@ .18 x ding ..sesseeeee 1.75 @ 2.00 

Coated Litho eeeese .09 @ 12 W ool Tares, heavy.. 1.60 @ ed 

Label Megas ree .09%4@ “15 a Liga Mea 1.75 @ 2.00 
ute anila No, 1.. .11 @ .13 4.ustralan ool 

Manila, Sul. No. 1.. .0434@ .06% Pouches ....... 5 00 

Manila, Sul. No. 2.. .034@ .04% Domestic tines (New) 

Ee SS ae 06%@ .06% F, b. Boston) 

OE GE ne 03%@ .04% = Shirt Cuttings—- 

Common Bogus 02 @ 02% New White No. 1. .08 @ .08% 
- Delivered ew “England palate | Silesias No. 1 06 @ 06% 
ews Print Rolls ..61.5 N Unbleached — @ 09% 
Straw Boards, rolls” /009 52. 50 Feacy sora ned. - 04 4 rey) 
en “oo on WERE ei caccese 04 @ .04% 
heets, basis 35s ades 

bs 08 - cksuaccal 4.50 @55.00 Blue Overalls .... OO%@ 06% 

Filled News Board. oy 50 @40.00 New Black, soft .... .04 04% 

Chip Board ........35. 00 @37.50 Khaki Cuttings -- 04 @ .04% 

Single Manila Lined O. D. Khaki . oco@— 

en iain ean a 47.5 @ 52.50 sereurey m4 : 03% 
Singh White, spent New Canvas ........ 08% 
oate sNews- 
board Bender ..65.00 @80.00 eageette Rags” (Oi 

Wood Pulp Board..75.00 @80.00 Canvas 04%4@ — 

Binder Boards ...... 70.00 @75.00 White aes wee Salas 2@ 

mm Repacked  .....+.. 475 @ 5.25 
Regular, carload ae Te 7 = 

1 65 White No. 2 
OTS seeeeeeeese ~~ oe — Repacked ........ 04%@ .05 
Old Papers Miscellaneous ‘ 03%2@ .04 
(F. 0. b. Boston) cwee — cose 275 @ 3.00 

Shavings— irds an ues— 

No. 1 Hard White 3.25 @ 3.75 Repacked ........ 2.25, @ 2.50 

No. 2 Hard White 2.60 @ 2.90 Miscellaneous ..... 1.75 @ 1.90 

No. 1 Soft White 2.40 @ 2.50 Black Stockings .... — @ 4.00 

No. 1 Mixed .... 1.10 @ 1.15 Roofing Stock— 

No. 2 Mixed .... .85 @ .90 No. 

Solid Ledger Stock... — @ 2.25 

No. 1 Books, Heavy 145 @ — 

No. 1 Books, Light... — @ 1.15 

Manila Env. Cuttings 2.00 @ 2.25 Foreign Rags 

No. 1 Old Manila... .90 @ 1.00 (F b. Boston 

White Blank News .. 1.60 @ 1.70 Dark Cottons ...... 1.30 @ 1.40 

i ip "" ees 1.40 @ 1.50 New No. 1 Shirt Cut- 

Print Manila .... .75 @ _ .80 Me saessaces ° 0 @ 9.50 
No. 1 Mixed Paper... — @ _ .25 Dutch Blues ....... = @ 2.12% 
Overissue News .... .40 @ _ .50 Lace Curtains ...... @ 4.75 
Old Newspapers .... .40 @ .45 New Checks & Blues 435 @ 4.60 
Box Board, Chip .. .45 @ .50 Old Fustians ...... 1.909 @ 2.00 
Corrugated Boxes .. — @ .40 Old Linsey Garments ine @ 1.80 

TORONTO 
- Paper . — Toronto) 
- o b. Mill) - News, per to 

a — Soentnant e ¢. ° — .00 
No. 1 Sulphite .. .12%4@ — erre ne eeeses hs 
No, 2 Sulphite .. 10%@ — 

No. 1 Colored 134%4@ — (F. o <: _ 

No. 2 Colored 114@ — Ground Wood’......31.00 @32.00 
na  “@ ppeehen = ae — — — bleach- " 09 
wedgers, No. 1 pee Me is ls. , MN. aeedenanenne 6 ee — 
Ledgers, No. 2 .... .27 e ae Sulphite ‘news grade.60.00 @ 
WHE ibsnccscans 09% @ .10 | cme bleached . -77.00 ‘00 @78. 00 
Book— UIphate ..ssseee eee 

No. 1 M. F. (car- Old Waste Paper 

$0RdS) oo. sne0se 50 @ — (In carload lots, f. 0. b. Toronto) 

o. 2 M. F. (car- Shavings— 

SR’! © — “EP me - 
le ° ° - ott ite 00. 

pon? ee 0 @— Shavings ..... .28 @-— 

Toads) car- 8.00 @ aa er te 160 @ — 

maehat ee F _ ger— 

.. : C. (car- Flat Magazine and 

aoe, eves ese 7.75 @ — ue gd 140 @ — 
" ight an rum 

anne ccna ooo 5 @— : mee —" oo 125 @ — 
" edgers an rit- 
re 3.25 _ i ns 

Y «eeroo ee : @ ane, Ledaers ans 158 © 

RD cae easeagun 235 @ — New Manila Cut.. 150 @ — 

No. 3 Coated and 150 @ ar a Manilas .. 1.00 @ — 

aeabsdaee : _ E asdasenesens: ae — 

Coated tinted ....1450 @ — se and Scrap— _ 2 
Wrapping— Strictly Overissue. .85 @ — 

Rag Brown .. 495 @ — Strictly Folded .. 825 @ — 

iB al so 2 ae No. 1 a Paper.. 65 @ — 

“B” Manila ...... 580 @ — omestic Rags 

ly Manila .... ro | — Lone te mate, © o. b. Toronto) 

Kraft, M. F-22700 @ — Cuttings -..--. .09XK@ 10 
White, No. 2 ...... 2.00 @ 2.25 Fancy Shirt Cuttings .06 @ .06% 
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Send for this “A.B.C.” Chart 


to hang up for reference. 


It will enable you to select packings | 
best suited to the conditions under 
which they must work. 


For Steam (Super- 
heat and Compressed 
ir 


For Water (Hot and 
Cold) Calcium Brine, 
Centrifugal and Re- 
ciprocating Pumps. 


For Caustic Soda, 
Acids, Alkalis. 


For Gasoline, Naph- 
tha and all Distillates 
of Petroleum. 


Pack the fluid end of the 
pump with a packing that 
retains its lubricant against 
the washing out tendency 


of the fluid pumped. 


To prove our claims for long 
satisfactory service, let us 
send you without charge or 
obligation working samples 
of these packings to test 
under your own conditions. 
State condition of service and 
size packing desired. 


To avoid shaft friction, a 
packing must have sufficient 
lubricant, and the lubricant 
must be such as will resist the 
washing out tendency of the 
fluid it comes in contact with. 
The fee listed on this chart 
are designed to give long, satis- 


factory service under indicated 
conditions. 


GREENE, TWEED 
& CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 
109 Duane St., New York, N. Y. 


Mail this Coupon 
for copy of Chart 


PN Kno seaxadade ds 


ins iw ans baw 


Greene, Tweed & Co. 
109 Duane St., New York, N. Y. 
Please mail me a copy of your “A.B.C.”" Chart. 
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YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 


are looking for an extra advantage . . . add 
it to your product through the purchase 
of E B G Liquid Chlorine. 


E B G takes the position that a quality 
product, first and foremost, is the corner- 
stone of satisfaction. Accordingly, our cus- 
tomers are assured of the highest merit in 


Liquid Chlorine. 


Yet there are other factors . . . important 
ones. Service, with E B G, is much more 
than a routine procedure. The interests of 
our customers are advanced in many un- 
usual ways. And there is the satisfaction of 
knowing that those who deal with E B G 
benefit from the practice of theold fashioned 
business virtues. 


There is an extra advantage when you fill 
requirements with E B G Liquid Chlorine 
. -- for which you pay no premium. 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS CO. simomector. atssc. New York 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS 


OF LI@G@UID CHLORINE 
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